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OIL PATCHOULY 


** STAFFALLEN’S ” 


The maximum amount of Oil Patchouly employed in your product is relatively infin- 
itesimal. The total cost of the Oil Patchouly as measured by the other ingredients of a 
fine perfume extract is inconsiderable. 


At a saving of one-half of one per cent or less, will it pay you to substitute ordinary 
qualities of Oil Patchouly for the grade developed with perfected apparatus from leaves 
of superlative excellence and aged to full maturity? 


Oil Patchouly, “StaffAllen’s.” like other products of Stafford Allen & Sons, compen- 
sates amply in quality and results for its small difference in price from commonplace 
offerings. 


UNGERER & COMPANY © :: 2 NEW YORK 
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WHY CUT INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL OUTPUT? 


The Eighteenth Amendment, which was enacted while 
$000,000 voters were either at war or traming to go to the 
iropean battletields, seems to be undergoing the same 


met by the Fourteenth Fifteenth 


War. In 


that and 


\mendments, 


were 


troubles 


passed in connection wiht the Civil 


the case of the Eighteenth \mendment there never has 
een general referendum by vote in the Nation on its 
\dvisability. In the matter of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments there was an armed fight which lasted four 


vears and after all was over the two amendments have be 


come practically dead letters. 
mless Common Sense 1s 


dead 


rtliness, for it 


The Eighteenth Amendment, 


used in its interpretation, also will become a letter 


soonness, or shi 
that 


unfortunates who are 


is scarcely a question ol 


i matter of common knowledge “everybody is 


violating it,” except the few either 


varped the cannot do it for financial 


I 


jually 


other way or 
good reasons 


sentiment are extremel) 


signiticant They represent a vast change in 


legal 


and 


polls of populat 


The newspaper 
sentiment re 
use of light wines 


garding a law which prevents the 


Nation's 
legvers and augments the use 
With this phase and the 


ind beer in the homes which enriches boot 


1f whiskey, brandy and gin. 
steadily increasing disrespect and 


disregard of the regular laws which have flowed from the 


attempt to curb the legitimate use of some of Nature's best 
gifts to mankind we are not now much concerned. 


But we are very much interested in the following dispatch 
sent broadcast through the country by the -ssoctated Press, 
and not yet denied: 


New York, March 1.—John <A. Foster, recently ap 
pointed to take charge of the supervision of the alcohol 
industry throughout the country said today he plans a 
sweeping cut in the output of alcohol manufactured 
under government permit. It is his aim, he said, to 


reduce the present output from 6,000,000 gallons to 
2,000,000 a year. 
Foster’s functions evidently have the approval of his 


superior, Andrews, but the proposal can scarcely tend to 


help the manufacturers and the users of industrial alcohol. 


It is the old Anti-Saloon League policy. Anything to end 


the Demon Rum; never mind if a lot of legitimate business 
firms are killed. 

It is worth mentioning that the human body normally gen- 
This in- 
formation naturally will upset any bone-dry Prohibitionist 
who sees it, but there may be the comfort in the fact that a 


erates alcohol which it requires for its functions. 


fanatical mind can be exempt from Nature’s usual processes. 


YORK, 
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Che utter hopelessness and futility of Andrews’ new bone- 
dry attempt, following all of the numerous harrassing experi- 


ences of legitimate 


bootle 


alcohol makers and users, seen in the 






fact that rs have found a alcohol 


ble tor 


way to tain 


suita beverage purposes without through the 


gomg 
processes incidental t 
ilcohol. 


to a man-made edict against one of Nature’s most beneficient 


taking the Government: Pvuison out of 


lenatured Ingenious American chemists, opposed 


gifts to humanity and industry, seem to have solved the prob- 


lem of aiding people who are disposed to disobey only one 


“law” on the statute books 


feels as we do ab 
per performance of all of 
particularly in business relations. But Tem- 


The drift of 


verybody in our clientele ut the neces- 


sity for temperance in the pri 


our functions, 


perance is quite different from Prohibition 


\merican sentiment is now going back to the pre-war days 


when voluntary Temperance had won alm 


in the 


st a complete vic- 
tory. Prohibition 


} 


last six years has set Temperance 


alf a century 


“L 
MACK 


Unbiased observers know the evils that have followed 


Volsteadism. We have no desire to get into 


a controversy 


vith any of our friends, but we would advise all of them 
to get on the right side of this important issue for the 
rood it it may do them personally and for the business 





benefits they may win in a more liberal interpretation of 
their legitimate right to employ in their establishments the 
best and most universal solvent supplied by Nature. 


ESSENTIAL OIL TRADE TO ELIMINATE 
CONTRACT “DECLINE CLAUSE” 


The rapidly the so-called ‘Decline 
in sales contracts engaged the attention of a meet- 
the members of the and allied trades 
held at the Drug and Chemical Club, New York City, on 
March 10. The meeting was called by E. V. Killeen, of 
Lueders & chairman. Rep- 
resentatives of the following houses were present: Dodge 
& Olcott Co., Orbis Products Trading Co., Morana, Incor- 
porated, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, James B. Horner, Inc., 
Lueders & Co., W. J. Bush & Co., Hymes Bros. 
Co., A. A. Stilwell & Co., Heine & 
Dreyer, Compagnie Duval, Fritzsche Brothers, 
Ryland, O. A. Brown & Co.., and B. T. Bush, 


growing evil of 
Clause” 


ing of essential oil 


George Co., who was chosen 


George 
Co., Antoine Chiris 
Co. P. R 
H. C 


Inc 


Inc., 


Discussion at the meeting brought out the information 
that the practice of making contracts for essential oils with 
protection for the buyer in case of decline in the market 
during the period of the contract had grown considerably 


in recent months. The meeting was unanimously against 


the continuance of such contract It was pointed 


methods. 
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out that the practice of price guarantees destroyed the 
essential nature of the contract relation in that it made 
contracts merely one-sided agreements to deliver goods vit 
tually at the option of the buyer. The seller by the inser 
tion of the “Decline Clause” at once destroyed all advantage 


which he might have possessed from the contract relation. 


Should the market decline while the contract was in 
force, under the usual clause, the buyer could demand an 
adjustment. Failing an agreement on terms, the buyer was 
privileged to purchase goods on the open market and charge 
them off as deliveries against the contract. On the other 
hand, an advancing market afforded the seller no such 
benefit. 

In addition, the further disadvantage of the necessity of 
more or less continuous price bargaining between producer 
and buyer was pointed out. Markets fluctuate at times 
quite rapidly and with each fluctuation the buyer and 
seller must thresh out the matter of what price should be 
named under the contract. The ill feeling engendered by 
this method and the actual expense of readjusting prices by 
such a method were pointed out as additional arguments 
for the elimination of the protective clause. It was further 
brought out that custom in the trade was to adjust contract 
prices on any substantial decline in the market, thus protect 
ing the buyer in any event. 

It was further advanced that the clause actually benetited 
the buyer very little. The seller under a “Decline Clause” 
contract was forced to charge full open market prices for 
merchandise at the time of making the contract, somethiny 
which is more or less unusual in contract agreements for 
future sales. Further, he must insist upon strict adherence 
to other terms and conditions of the sale, or he would 
have no advantage whatever from the contract relation. 
Should the seller, in the event of a decline in prices, elect 
to allow the buyer to purchase goods in the open market, the 
question of a shift in quality and the irregular nature of 


current spot supplies would immediately enter. 

Those present were individually in favor of the elimination 
Killeen 
subject later. On 
this committee were W. H. Rowse of Morana, Inc., C. J. A 
Fitzsimmons of Orbis Products Trading Co., P. C. Mag 
nus of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard and Joseph Mathias of 
James B. Horner, Inc 


f the clause and a committee headed by E. V. 


Was appointed to report on the 


The second meeting of the members of the essential oil trade, 
held at the Drug and Chemical Club, New York City on March 
16, was under the chairmanship of E. V. Killeen, of Georg 
Lueders & Co The following firnis were represented: 


W. J. Bush & Co 


James B. Horner, Inc., Antoine Chiris 


Co., A. A. Stilwell & Ce Dodge & Olcott Co., Heine & Co 
Lautier Fils, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Orbis Products 
Trading Co., P. R. Dreyer, Norda Essential Oil & Chemical 


Co., George Lueders & Co., Compagnie Duval, Fritzsch 
Brothers, Inc., J. Manheimer, H. ¢ 
Parento, Morana Incorporated, Pfaltz & Bauer, O. A. Brows 
& Co., Ungerer & ( KE. M. Laning Co., Roure-Bertrand 
Fils, Pierre Lemoine, Inc., and Benj. French, Inc 


Ryland, Compagnie 


The special committee reported that in their opinion the 


best interests of buyers and sellers would be served b selling 
essential oils at a definite price and without regard to 
market fluctuations After a full and free discussion the 
various firms expressed their individual determination to 


eliminate the decline clause from consideration, and to ac 


’ “+ Pes atent . 4 Q 
cept no contracts for essential oils except at a flat pric 
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We understand that such articles as Methyl Salicylate 
Oil Sassafras Artificial, Sassafrassy, Camphor Oil, etc., are 
not included. 

It developed that several of the firms had ceased th 
practice years ago, and the remainder of those present felt 
that if their competitors in general refrained from acceding 
to such demands on the part of buyers, that it would be to 
their interest to do likewise. 

The special committee is to continue in existence and 
meetings will be held at the call of the Chairman. 


REPUTATION INSURANCE IS A GOOD IDEA 


We have all kinds of insurance in the present era, rang- 
ing from Lloyds taking chances against rain stopping a 
circus performance to indemnifying a hunter in Africa from 
catching hydrophobia through the medium of a dying ele- 
phant’s bite. 
its application to every tangible part of ordinary business. 
But the idea of insurance for reputation is a new phase of 
the whole subject. It is explained and amplified in a recent 
issue of Commerce Reports. 

The plant and its equipment are insured principally against 
loss by fire; the employees are insured against accident in 
service; the stock is insured against theft, fire, loss in transit 
of shipments, etc. Such insurance is invariably obtained 
upon payment of a stipulated cash premium, and the invest- 
ment value of this premium has been fully proved. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that the in- 
tangible assets of a business deserve protection to the same 
extent as the tangible. They enter considerably into the 
final analysis of the profit or loss of any given enterprise. 
These intangible assets are business reputation and good will. 
Premium on their insurance is not usually reckoned on a 
Such premium is paid for by sound- 


Insurance also is pretty generally utilized in 


dollar-and-cents basis. 
ness of sales policy. 
Ample premium on “reputation insurance” has been paid 
by the exporter who has built his business on “quality” mer- 
chandise, reasonable terms, and strict compliance with his 
The latter include prompt delivery, 
proper packing, and a thorough knowledge of the mis- 


routine commitments. 


cellaneous regulations that must be observed in a particular 
market. 

The investment value of this premium is quite obvious, 
and the prestige which American exporters in general enjoy 


in foreign markets has been but one of the returns that it 


has yielded. The application of the principle is often as im 
portant in doing business at home as it is in dealing with 


firms abroad 


Best Looking Publication 


m Sidney F. Mills, President of The Milson Co., 118 West 


url Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


\Ve want to state, without fear of contradiction, that Tut 
\MERICAN PERFUMER & EssentIAL Or Review is the best 
looking publication that comes into our office and you 
ire, indeed, to be congratulated for the very artistic manner 
in which this publication is put before the people 


Once a Political Significance in Perfume 


After the banishment of Napoleon to Elba, and while the 
Bonapartists were plotting for his return, they used to fill 
their boxes with snuff scented with violets, his favorite 
flower. When desirous of learning which side an individual 
favored they would offer a pinch and ask significantly, “Do 

1 like this perfume?” . 
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NEW METHOD IN TABULATING TRADE NEWS 
IN OILS, PERFUMES AND SYNTHETICS 


the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has announced the publication of 
monthly surveys of foreign trade in chemicals and allied 
products in a slightly different form than followed heret 
fore 

[hese changes in tabulation, which have occurred often 
recently, make it difficult to supply accurate comparisons and 
the switching of products from one group to another makes 
it much more difficult for the casual but interested merchant 
to get at the exact status of any particular commodity’s 
comparative position in trade. 

The first report of the newest revision in statistics is 
ust now available and we will outline for record purposes 
the changes in which our trades are interested. 

\ few commodities formerly included in the grand total 
have been dropped while others have been added. The most 
notable change is the inclusion of soaps in group 8 in both 
exports and imports. The surveys will be divided in two 
main groups: (1) known as group 8, chemicals and re 
lated products comprising coal-tar chemicals, medicinals and 
pharmaceutical preparations, industrial chemicals, pigments, 
paints and varnishes, fertilizers, explosives, soap and toilet 
preparations, and (2) allied products, naval stores, gums 
and resins, crude drugs and botanicals, natural dyestuffs, 
essential oils, linseed oil, China wood oil, sulphur matches, 
pyroxylin, and a few miscellaneous commodities the values 
of which, relatively speaking, are small. As nearly as pos- 
sible the exports and imports are classified so as to make 
them comparable but the import grouping is somewhat more 
extensive especially as to the number of miscellaneous 


commodities. 


\Vhereas not much change was made in the total exports 
of chemicals and allied products, amounting to $13,470,500 
in January, 1926, from January, 1925, a 20 per cent advance 
was made in the imports which equalled $21,292,000. Of 
these totals, in both instances, group 8 chemicals and _ re 
lated products accounted for two-thirds. 

The addition of soap to the toilet preparations group 
raises that total by approximately half a million dollars. 
\lthough the total exports varied slightly, having decreased 
from $1,166,500 (6,614,000 pounds) in January, 1925, to 
$1,153,300 (6,566,700 pounds) in January, 1926, the imports 
fell nearly one-half from $924,000 to $487,200. Of these 
imounts, $582,100 for the exports and $72,500 for the im 
ports were soap Exports of toilet preparations were pet 
ftumery and toilet water 30,900 pounds, $26,200; talcum and 

ilet powder, 266,800 pounds, $128,300: creams, ri 
135,600 pounds, 


uges and 


$91,400: dental creams, 


er cosmetics, 


192.500 pounds, $213,300; other dentrifices, 34,200 pounds, 
$24,500; and ether toilet preparations, 102,400 pounds, 
$87,600 


Imports were perfumery, bay rum and toilet waters, $120 
000; perfume materials, $242,000. and cosmetics, powders 
creams, $53,100. 


* 


he exports of essential oils, valued at $101,300, wer: 


ne-sixth as much as the imports which were valued at 
%6603,000. An increase of over 200 per cent in quantities 
pped foreign countries characterized the trade in es 


sential oils other than peppermint oil, although at that the 
tures were small, 116,100 pounds, valued at $86,000 


cr amounts of rose, bergamot, orange, and sandalwood 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE CHECK-BOOK 





By James Epwarp HunNcER! 















os 
(Written f This ur 


If he sits on the porch, with sleeves rolled up, 
And puffing a time-worn pipe, 

\nd quenches his thirst from an ol’ tin cup, 
\nd knows when the “crops” are ripe; 

If he don’t care much about “clothes,” 
| And lives by ol’ Nature's law, 

And is full of “wisdom” that’s not in books— 
His family will call him “Pa.’ 


e or 1 9? 
or “looks, 












If he runs a store, and is mild and kind, 
\nd wears “rimmed” specks on his nose, 
| And to people’s faults is forever blind, 
And his face just beams and glows! 

If he’s “easy-going,” and laughs a lot, 
\nd folks all flocks to his shop, 

And the ones “at home” are never forgot— 
His family will call him “Pop.” 















If he has an office somewhere “downtown,” 
And’s called “The Chief” by his clerks, 
And thinks it’s “foolish” to wear a frown, 

And plays as hard as he works; 

If he likes to fish, and is fond of jokes, 

And has got the golf “bug” bad, 

And is friends with all of the “neighbor folks’— 
His family will call him “Dad.” 











(All Rights Reserved) 


ils were imported in the current January than last, while 








geranium oil rose in quantity from 20,200 pounds in January, 
1925, to 26,900 pounds in January, 1926, but declined in 
values from $125,700 to $74,000 


+. ‘ « * * 


Imports of synthetic aromatic chemicals in February 
amounted to 15,568 pounds with an invoice value of $19,235, 
or a marked increase over the January total when imports 
amounted to 8,690 pounds with an invoice value of $11,165 


ARBITRATION AGENCIES MERGED 


The activities of the Arbitration Society of America, Inc., 


the Arbitration Foundation, Inc., and the Arbitration Con- 
ference were taken over on Februarv 1 by the \merican 
\rbitration Association, which was created by an order 
onsolidation signed by a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York The new association has established offices 
it 342 Madison avenue New York 
The consolidation order designated Lucius R. Eastman, 
Hlenrvy Ives Cobb \1 sol W Bur -hard Tames H Pe st, 
Frank H. Sommer, John F. Fowler and Felix M. Warburg 
is the directors, to serve until the first annual meeting on 
April 30 At that time a full board of directors will be 
elected ind the officers cl sen for the ensuing year \ll 
Sone the thre nsolidating organizations are serv 
ne the co l f the is | T 
\ program is now being perfected to maintain an in 
rmation and consultative service to trade associations in- 
terested in creating or developing their own arbitral ma 


and in promoting the general use of arbitration 


umong their members in business disputes. A feature of 


this service will be the preparation and distribution of in- 


formation bulletins on various phases 


of the practical func 


tioning of commercial arbitration. Joseph Mayper is the 


secretary of this trades division 
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EXAMPLE OF VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS 
In our Soap SECTION this month we are printing an article 
“A Valuable 


reading by practically 


headed Trade Association” which is worth 


all of our clientele, whether members 


if associations, or on the outside fringe, or opposed to the 
lea See page 53 
This is the first of a series of articles that primarily 


s intended to persuade the component elements in the soap 


ndustry to get together in a new and practical association 


permanent betterment. There once was a soap associa 
tion of some importance, but after a few years it vanished 
from activity, just as a cake of any popular brand might 
disappear in suds after the immediate purpose of using it 


iad passed. Some very strong temporary alliances of large 


ip manufacturers have lasted through tariff fights in Con 


gress, and afterward have met the fate of bubbles piped 
into the air 

The purpose of this comment is not to review the soap 
ndustry’s experiences, but to call attention to the story of 
the tremendous activities of the Portland Cement Associa 
tion Perfumery, flavoring extracts and soap, anybody 
naturally would say, have nothing in common with cement. 
But in association work there is a remarkably strong bond 
f interest for progressive and effective industrial achieve 
ment. Cement has paved a path 

Chere are ideas in the cement industry’s experience that 
easily might be helptul t wn clientele 





SAFETY POSTERS PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
“Accidents are human mistakes” says W. H. Cameron, 
ving lirect ( \ satetvy Cou cil “\len 
always think; they lack imagination; frequently they 
i t; their judgment isn't uniformly sound; often they 
ply don't know, and s mes they take unnecessary and 

s chances 

( structin ifety | s make men more thought 
they arouse imagination, tl remind men always to be care 
ful, they teach from the experience of others and thus enable 
t exercise better judgment, they show how to do things 
e sate way, a they warn men of the tragic folly of 

« LLICs KIN 

“Workmen have no desire to get hurt. Safety means 
everything to them They are willing to do their part to 
prevent accidents, but they need constant reminders such 

is the National Safety Council poster service provides.” 
There are several posters that should interest people in 
our industries contained in the 1926 catalogue of the N.S.C. 
which presents 252 miniature reproductions of the latest bul 
letins lo date the N.S.C. has issued more than 5,000 
ditferent posters. Millions of copies of these timely mes- 


sages have been distributed. It is estimated they are read 


by 7,000,000 workers daily. Copies of the catalogue and 


the large size posters may be had by addressing managing 


director Cameron at 108 East Ohio street, Chicago, III. 


HINTS ON GETTING FOREIGN TRADE 
rhe 
turers and dealers for the use of foreign buyers is a matter 
of that should be 
Reports. 


European technical journal in 


preparation of catalogues by American manufac- 


much and one studied from 


The writer quotes 


importance 


every angle, says Commerce 


from a recent issue of a 
which there appeared an article containing some pertinent 
The author admits that Ameri- 


can manufacturers excel in trade propaganda and that their 


comments on this subject. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


M. W. PARSONS 
Plymouth Organic Laboratories, 

New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN PERFUMER & 
14 Cliff street, New 
Gentlemen It pleases me to that I have 
watched the results from our advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER during the past year and I am 
surprised at the number of inquiries we have had 
from responsible houses not only from all parts of 
our own great country but from many foreign 
manufacturers ; 


ESSENTIAL OU 


York 


REVIEW, 


Say 





also 


this indicates that your publication is 
widely circulated and well appreciated at home and 
abroad 


Very truly yours, 


M. W. Parsons 











catalogues contain real information, but he finds them dif 
a person who reads Eng- 
lish, and in general less satisfactory 


ficuit of comprehension “even by 


than those of the best 


European houses.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that in some quarters at least, 


the American catalogues leave something to be desired. If 


not clear and unmis 
buyer, 


1 catalogue is 
takable it is of little value 
afford the 


the subject matter of 


to the foreign as he can- 


not time to write to the manufacturer for an 


explanation of some confusing detail. The subject is worth 


considering by our readers who are using catalogues, pric 


lists and other printed matter in cultivating foreign trade, 


with a view to possible revisions 


NEW PERFUMERY JOURNAL IN SPAIN 
An 
1 


devoted to perfumery and 


interesting addition to the list of European journals 


allied interests is the Revista de 


t Perfumeria Drogucria, which made its appearance in 


Madrid in January and has just reached the Editor’s desk. 


The salutatory promises service to the Spanish perfumers, 


pharmacists and toHet trade factors. The initial number 
contains an interesting article on the art of perfumery and 
another on the conditions prevailing in the Spanish per 


fumery industry. Exports of perfumery are given, as well 


as consular reports and official notifications. Trade marks 
and patents are set forth and there is a market review, with 


quotations. 


The director is Juan Bautista Guerra and the adminis- 


trator is Juan Alvarez Puerta. Their address is No. 5 
Plaza del Dos de Mayo, Madrid. 
We are pleased to welcome a new journal interested in 


the 
America 


perfumery industry in In England and 


the 


Europe 

advances in journalism in taking care of the 

wants of the perfume and allied industries have made dif- 

ficulties for prospective entrants into the field. 

Italy 
the 


France, Germany and also have some very good 


periodicals which exploit perfume industry, and in 


Spain Elegante Confidencial, which comes to us regularly, 
is a finely illustrated journal devoted to toiletries. It is 
to the 
The new journal no doubt will be a welcome auxiliary, as 


entitled success which it unquestionably has won. 


it will devote much of its efforts to expanding the trade in 
perfumeries and toilet articles with retail pharmacies 





nd 
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NEW ALCOHOL BILL ADVANCED: TEST SUITS ON PERMITS 


Cramton Approves Andrews’s Measure; Squad to Chase Delinquents; 


Federal Judges Disagree on Arbitrary Acts of Prohibition Officials 
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ibition administrators. Mr 
Foster is succeeded as prohibition administrator for the New 
York district by Major Charles P. Mills, a West Point 
graduate and retired army officer, who for the last two 
months has been associated with the staff of the New York 
administrator 

The plans in connection with the work of the new alcohol 
\ssistant Secretary 





the territory of the various proh 


squad are outlined in a letter sent by 
Andrews to the prohibition administrators. His letter fol 
lows 

“IT have come to realize that one of our biggest problems 
in the area East of the Ohio and North of the Potomac 
is the industrial alcohol situation, and have decided that it 
can be best handled more or less as a unit and with a special 
squad of carefully selected, trained and experienced experts, 
working without regard t under the super- 
vision of Mr. Foster, whom | have detailed to this work 
We are organizing this squad now in the New York City 
id Philadelphia districts. Frank Hale is the Chief,, and 
I Harper its special legal adviser. Mr. Foster will 
visit you at the earliest opportunity and work out with you 
t on and procedure in your district. 


district lines, 


a 


1 
» > 
VOSCOC 


he details of organiz: 





a is that there shall be in each dis- 
iarged with the policing and investi 
with the manufacture and use of 
ol The Administrator should reter 


vestigation of his permittees 


“The fundamental 





in the independent d plants, 





specially bonded deal 
ers and manufacturers using specially denatured alcohol ; and 


also any applications for new permits in any of these three 





classes This alcohol s juad may consist entirely of your 
own personnel or in any part or wholly of men from the 
Federal squad, as you at Mr. Foster decide The men 
1 e Federal squad will of course be very mobile, working 
n and out of the different districts as the situation demands 
Handling Evidence to Best Advantage 

It is not intended that u are relieved your espons! 
bility for the permissive phase of your office It is intended 
t t you w ll ¢ ( assisted in gettihg the evidence 
yainst illeg e permittees d applicants for permits, 
f 1 n' you n vork In criminal cases and 
those ving t it law or regulations, this 
ence ¢ l ¢ est advantage the vhole 
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} Sc his usiness. but rathe ( rage: 
\\ le it the Sal ( Ile ma ¢ Ving 
t of existence this re n | , he Administrator 
himself t handle t e part i n a | leave 
n the nds of hi rmissive esetnet 
Committee to Report on Volsteadism 
The appointment of a committee to study the ev 
prohibit under the Volstead act and to report to ( rres 
a constructive plat for their orrection was announced | 
Sta n, I ot the Associa \gainst t 
\mendment, at the conclusion of the secot 
t ce erence t e Mayflower Hotel on 


the committee include United States Sen 


Bayard; Benedict Crowell, Cleveland: Rep- 
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resentative Joseph F. Deal; James Duncan, Quincy, Mass. ; 
Pierre S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; William Phelps Eno, 
Washington; Dr. Fabian Franklin, New York; Dr. Julius 
Friedenwald, Baltimore; Edward S. Harkness, New York; 
Representative John Philip Hill, Maryland; Archibald Hoy 
kins, Washington; Rupert Hughes; Henry S. Priest, St 
Louis; Grayson M. P. Murphy, New York; Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, Baltimore; Charles S. Rackermann, Boston; Charles 
Tabor Stout, New York; W. M. Sloane, Princeton Univers 
ity; Dr. J. J. Seelman, Milwaukee; Marshall O. Terry, 
Coronado, Cal.; Augustus Thomas, New York; Calvert 
Townley, New York; R. Francis Wood, Philadelphia 


Specific Gravity and Weight of One Gallon of 
Specially Denatured Alcohol 


Prohibition Mimeograph 396, issued with the approval ot 
Mr. Andrews on March 12, 1926, (Coll. No. 3395) is as 
follows 

The following table of specific gravities and weights per 
gallon of specially denatured alcohol as prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Standards is hereby added to Table 
No. 1, page 14, Appendix to Regulations No. 61: 


Weight of 


Specific Formula I 


Specific 
Gravity at 
15.6° ¢ 


gallon at 
15.6°C 
Pounds 


4 6.797 0.8164 
4-\ 6.798 0.8165 
12-A 6.820 ().8192 
oo 7.040 0.8455 
25 Alternative 7.066 0.8486 
32 6.769 0.8130 
35-A 6.821 0.8193 
36 ss 6.837 0.82.11 
39 6.863 0.8242 
39-( ; 6.824 0.8196 


Five New York Perfume Firms Are Named in Federal 
Indictments on Alcohol Diversion Charge 


indicted by the 


| 1V¢ manutacturers ol pertumes were 
l March a, on charges 


Jury in New York City, 





1 of their records lt is alleged that their 
per ss required only mall percentage of the 
t wands gallons « alcohol I he the held Gov 
ernment permits to withdraw mont 

The defendents are Leo Blume, of the Le Blume 
Import Compa Ling 220 West 19th street; Nathan 
Sande Pom ( Paris, Inc., 18 East 16th street; 
J Sst Seligmar he I el Selb Chemical Cor 
orat 21 Forest street, Brooklyn; Joseph Rizzo, trading 


he Oldene Pertumery Manufacturer, 2269 Bath avenue, 


7 West End 


trading as_ the 


Barber Supply,, 2314 86th street, Brooklyn Che Le Blume 
Compa the Pomp: de Pa ind the Lovejoy Selbro 
( p ition were ndicted corporations 


The indictments allege that the records of the concerns 


id been falsified to cover up the diversion of large quanti 


Pennsylvania Alcohol Board 


Members of the Pennsylvania \lcohol Permit Board 
reated in accordance with a recently enacted statute are Dr 
Kellen C, Potter, secretary of welfare, chairman: George W 
\ dri ittorney-general, and Dr. William G. Turnbull, 
ep ecretary of healt 


How Hyphen May Change an Advertisement 


“Remember My Five-Day Free Thus be 
gins an advertisement for some wonderful and miraculous 
and astounding and astonishing hair restorer. I don’t know, 
but I’m inclined to believe that this is an example of a mis 
placed hyphen and the dingus should read: ‘Remember My 
Five-Day Free-Proof Offer!’ That’s the insidious thing 
about baldness !—Z/nland Printer 


Proof Offer!” 
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TARIFF AGITATORS TRYING TO STIR UP TROUBLE 


Inquiry Probable Into Board’s 


Actions and Coolidge’s Policies; 


Design Registration and Price Maintenance Are Under Consideration 


\VW ASHINGTON, 15.—Opponents of the protective 


March 


tariff policies of the administration have finally made it cer 


} 


tain that there will be a wide open investigation of the 


various charges which have been directed against the Tarift 


Commission in connection with the operation of the flexible 


The inquiry will be directed not only against the com 


mission but against President Coolidge, who has been accused 


1 


t seeking to influence members of the commission in con 


ection with such investigations as that relating to sugar 


Inasmuch as this is Congressional election year much 


luties 


campaign ammunition may be expected to develop at the 





\ deteat administered to the administration in the 


adoption of the resolution for an investigation by the Senate 


Was 


[he resolution authorized Vice-President Dawes to name a 


special committee of five, composed of two regular Re 


Democrats. 


publicans, one progressive Republican and tw 
Regular Republicans in a Minority 
Administration forces voted against the requirement that 


ne progressive Republican be named but they met defeat 


vy a vote of 29 to 41 on a motion to strike out this require 
ment. It is the first time official cognizance has been taken 

ictiol {f the Senate of distinctions between the tw 
) 1) / It a farther ' that th ro 
IX« Wiican Lroups. means, Turthermore, Na _ 7 


gressive Republican and two Democrats by « 


can control the investigation 
Vice-President Dawes appointed as members ot 
| York and 


mbining forces 


the com 








New Reed otf 














mittec Wadsworth ot 

i publicans, La Follette of Wis 
1 blican, Robinson of Arkansas and 

DT r ts ; 

Se 1 with the Republicai n various 
high tariff Democrat it is possible 
regular Republicans in oppositiot 

ave 
xe 
S sto 
N he 
mmit t 
I empt 
s been made to influence the official actior tf members 
ficial of the government at vhat were the 
leans or methods so used.” 
he amendment was adopted by a vot f 38 to 30. This 
vas designed to broaden the inquiry to 
t e been made by: President Coolidge 
former Democratic membet tf the comm 

on his resignation in vdvance ot being recess a] 

ntment while the sugar investigati progress, als 

he offers made by the President to S. Culberts 
various diplomatic posts while the sugar inquiry was on 
also the charge that Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman 


mmittee, sought to influence Mr 


with the su 


the Senate Finance ( 


ertson im connection ar investigation 


High and Low Tariff Groups 


Senator 


Probing the 


Che resolution was sponsored by 
\rkansas, Democratic leader. Its 


culmination of an effort by 


Robinson of 
adoption marked the 
Democrats and anti-administra 
t Republicans to inquire into the between 
high and low tariff groups of the Tariff Commission which 
have kept that body in a turraoil ever since the adoption o! 
the flexible tariff provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
Administration Republican Senators did not object to an 
nvestigation of the Tariff Commission but preferred that it 
should be conducted by the Finance Committee headed by 
Senator Smoot and known to be controlled by conservatives 


controversies 





lhey objected seriously to the proposal that one of the three 
Republicans on the special committee should be a “Pro- 
[his proposal, as offered by Senator King of 
Utah, Democrat, as an amendment to the original Robinson 
resolution and accepted by Senator Robinson provoked a 
three hour debate 

In the test vote on an amendment by Senator Bingham of 
Connecticut, a regular Republican, to strike out the “Pro- 
Republican” requirement, which met defeat by a 
vote of 29 to 41, not a single Democrat voted for the amend- 
ment and ten Republicans and one Farmer-Labor member 
joined with 30 Democrats in opposing it. It was one of & 
very few times this session on an important vote that the 
administration forces have failed to obtain help from enough 
Democrats to offset the defection of Republicans 

The ten Republicans voting against the Bingham amend 
ment were Senators Borah of Idaho, Brookhart of Iowa, 
Frazier and Nye of North Dakota, Howell and Norris of 
Nebraska, Johnson of California, Jones of Washington, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, and McNary of Oregon. 

Besides sponsoring the resolution for an investigation of 
the Tariff Commission Senator Robinson has introduced a 
bill to reduce the number of members of the Tariff Com 
mission from six to four. It would have the effect of leav 
ing vacant the position which is now held by A. H. Baldwin 
f New York under a recess appointment and also to abolish 
the position now held by H. H. Glassie upon the expiration 


gressive.” 


gressive 


f his term in September. Mr. Baldwin is a Republican 
and Mr. Glassie a Democrat. Senator Robinson has assailed 
the latter n the ground that he is a protectionist 

As at present constituted the commission functions very 
poorly, and scarcely a all in the manner contemplated by the 


reated it, said 


] 1 
<nows that the 


Senator Robinson. “Every one 


laritt Commission was designed to be a bi 


partisan body, and that the purpose was to have fairly 
reflected by the membership of the commission the two 
prominent economic views respecting tariff policies. By the 
ppointment of a commissioner, nominally a Democrat, but 








u in advocate of the principles underlying high pr 
ective tariff the Tariff Commission has been made a 
irt body. Of course, the commission ought to be pet 
mitted to discharge its duties without interfere r com 
pu I n source 
A Question of Sound Principles 
‘The actior tf the Executive in requiring member 
the commiss to resign subject to the accept t the 
Pro ent neces vy intimidated 1 em rass the com 
m ( lhe lv object of requiring signation i 
ch a manner id seem to be a deliberate ign on the 
rt of the Executive to subordinate the mmMissioner’s views 
| to restrain the commissioner from a free exercise of his 
udement Nothing could be more subversive sound 
principles of government 
he usefulness of the commission as a fact finding body 
is bee well destroyed Lf the proposed bill is passed, the 
'-partisan character of the commissi n will | restored 
| it is to be hoped safeguarded and maintained.” 


Marvin Tells of Work of Tariff Board 
Thomas O 
appearing 

committee, 


Marvin, chairman of the 


Tariff Commission, 
be lore a 


subcommittee of the appropriations 
summarized the work commission 
under the flexible tariff. He said that 48 investigations have 
been instituted, of which six have been suspended and seven- 
teen completed 

Mr. Marvin 


done by the 


told the committee that increases in duty 
made by the President upon the recommendation of the 
commission have served to prevent the destruction of a 
number of industries by foreign competition 


Hearings on the Design Registration Bill 


Hearings have been held before the House Committee 
on Patents on the design registration bill introduced by 
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Representative \ Indiana tf the committee FEDERAL TRADE BOARD MATTERS 
Ernest W. Bra insel for tl Design Registatio1 . 
] patel 1 coy saint a samen’ WASHINGTON, March 15.—President Coolidge has received 
Le paten Vrig omcials I the ¢ I 1 ind : . 
spokesmen for va is patent law and trade associations, also i vindication of his policy in connection with the reorganiz 
testified Che net re t of their testimony was t wa tion of the Federal Trade Commission in the torm of th 
oe See a : or groups, Dut - t tot confirmation by the Senate of the nomination of Charles \W 
controve t Ss remaining » be straightened out . | 
oe at 1 1 Eales : ‘I Hunt of lowa as a member of the commission 
vill be enact tt sessio1 Mr. Hunt was fought by radical Republicans and Dem 
Vestal bill provides for the copyrighting by registra crats because he was one of the three Republicans ot 
ra de ul not have been im public use oF commission who reorganized its procedure with a view 
t n t ir months pt r t 1 } 1 1 1 ' 
:, » ; taking the taint of radicalism from this body Mr. Hunt 
I m “desigi s defined . 
as 7 Pa manufactured was named on the commission originally as a representativ: 
1 manufactured 
t rm whi ‘ | f agriculture but has identified himself with the consery 
t I tives. He was appointed t | it the unexpired Murdock 
Dr ’ 1 1 
; : term and last summer when that term « xpired Was given a 
l m 
tment ninat va d un during the 
. » ma wctured product for use in ( ppointn His nomina eld up during 
( i] ect, it shall not resent session of Congress, finally being approved by a vote 
xtend to a n merely a functional of 48 to 20 after a sharp controversy extending over sever 
lays in ex tive 1 Those who voted against c 
eer : = ‘ oO 
; ’ : firmation inclu teen Di rats, si fepublicans at 
it like = \ ( the 1 metric irma I l 1 1 mocrats, x pubdiical i 
' : rm men 
; is = Details of Cases Held in Secrecy 
‘ ab at +} ~ 
» rte LYS) \ cel t | Ce Federal Trade ( 
m n that it ise from time t ne statement 
Price Maintenance Will Have Hearings rulings wl i r | t f competition complaii 
' 7 f and f to be unl ul | been dis¢ nued by stipul 
/ ; ti I ma 1 I mplaint aga 
: ‘ t | t tatement es not re\ 
New } n t the c t ‘ esp t 1 involves stipulations 
‘ ‘ gainst t l In t ¢ ece \ corporation 
1 con 1 
‘ t < a mat n t l r decep 
m em ) : 
1 : 1 | n t xed resale pric 
\ ‘ n tra issocia ; a ; ; ; 
\I ) ull of 1 \ n condemned by t commission as u 
t T TI t ‘ Vil 1 Cl 
i } 1 + 
\f 1 T ir m¢ | 
be arrany \ n . mee) Clash Over Corn Products Decision 
Comm ners Thompson and Nugent have dissented trom 
the action of the majorit f the commission in dismissing 
More Money for Foreign Commercial Bureau the compliai 
il i sf 
; t D Nugent he t 
Com are ca : ee i. pr ction | 
Hi ippro]} m ec asserte mm l product, s p 
x sa it hetwe the 
| pean nat t he finished pt 
he finished 1 i 
mat ; were frequently modified and ranged from two to seve 
1S a ult of Ur. Nieins testimony U en hel months from the date of shipment but did 1 ) guarante 
ve ppropriations tor his bureau. = 1n a glucose which it sold to its syrup-making competitors, 
ittee recommet ippropriations of $3,594,067 for th | eu : ; > af othssecinss 
mittee recomm Gc a gy oe eee that the Corn Products Refining Company arbitrarily fluct- 
Lees a9 ; t ‘ C | ‘ iT ( 1? Sc * th 5 \ 2 . . 1 5 
ureau for nscal r 192 312, : uated the price margin or range between glucose and sy1 
nnt riatiol ymountine to tor tl scal vear ' ' : . 
ippropriatio1 umounting IC il so as to render unprolfitable or hazardous the busines 
ee wa 7 ; pitts i3 el oe ; a 
1926. the budg es pe eee eee competitors i1 rup who bought glucose of it and were com- 
019,004 Che House | sed € Dull as reported : pelled by their customers to give a guarantee similar to that 


mmittee of the respondent and on failing to give such guarantee t 


. IV FF . 5 . 
FURST PaSae ove TANI Condemn Decline in Price Guarantee 





\ boy who swims may say he’s swum, but milk is : : s ee ple ; 
kimmed id ldon kun nd nails vou trim the) ' not Can there be a more striking eXamptle of the injurious use 
SKimn 1 an seidom Kum, al ne 5 you 1 they a no . - : * 
coe yf guaranteeing against decline in price by one sufficiently 
Wh vor . these word re spoke ut q dominant in the market to exercise it?” ask Commissioners 

\V he W ¢ Ss ¥V 1 Ss thes words al Sp Cll, yt r ‘ ss ‘ - : 

; sastalliriadlh abel he twoken. and what you seek Thompson and Nugen In the light of the definition 

SE Ss ‘al Ud ; § » a . ¥ le Ol > iS a) j 1 

. ' i Mr. Justice Reynolds in the Gratz case, in which he de 

1iom soKen, ' ‘ 99 . ° a : 
ve : ¢ then » fang stan hit thing t . clared substantially that a meth il of competition injurious t 

If we forget en we ve torgotten, Dut things we w« ré sa cadsine idee Sa junkie 26 cet =: inienion Pte 

| let cannot |} lotter the public welfare 1s untair, 1f 1t has a dangerous tendency 
ne\ - wotten, nd houses let cannot De iotten : ’ 
ever : 1 bis , | ‘ ' to unduly hinder competition, we are constrained to con 

The goods one sells are always S¢ ld, Dut tears dispelled 1 } 4} . 

' : demn the use of the guarantee against decline in price by 


2 n spoled, nor what you smell is ever smoled : : : C 
—— dispoled, r wha “ty me s one ; a this respondent and hence dissent from the order of th 
len young, a top you ot w spun, but did not see a ; 
a ee : : “ majority in dismissing the complaint in this case. 
rin eer gru r a potato nearly s : 
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JUST HOW THE TAX REVISION AFFECTS BUSINESS 


New Law Is Criticized and Official Red Tape Is a Trouble Cause; 
Congress Now Likely to Have An Early Adjournment, Possibly June 1 


WASHINGTON, March 15. 


has now progressed beyond the halfway point and talk is 


lhe present session of Congress 
being heard of plans for an early adjournment. The leaders 
suggest the possibility of an adjournment by May 1 but 
admit that if they are able to finish up by June 1 they will be 
doing well. Indications seem to be that prospects are excel 
lent for an adjournment by June 1 

The one thing which may tend to prolong the session 1s 
the impeachment proceedings against Federal Judge George 
W. English of Illinois and a plan under discussion in this 
connection is that adjournment shall be taken the latter part 
of May and that the President then shall immediately recon 
vene the Senate in special session with a view to its devot 
ing itself to the trial of Judge English without making it 
necessary for the House also to be in session. The Senate 
under such circumstances would not be able to handle ordin 
ary legislation. 


The Tax Reduction Law Effective Feb. 26 


The most important piece of legislation of the present ses 
sion, the 1926 tax reduction bill, became law at 10:25 A. M 
President Coolidge lost no time in signing 
it after it reached the White House. The President, while 
approving the bill, warned that the tax reductions provided 
are somewhat greater than he would have favored and that 
as a result Congress must slash appropriations wherever 
possible. There will be no deficit, he indicated, if Congress 
keeps within budget estimates but that if it approves all the 
proposals for army and navy expansion, increased pensions, 
public buildings and other items not sponsored by the budget 
bureau there might be a deficit of as much as $100,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1927. On the basis of budget estimates a 


surplus of about $11,000,000 is in prospect for the fiscal year 
1927. 


on February 26. 


The new law reduces normal taxes from 2, 4 and 6 per 
cent to 1%, 3 and 5 per cent, reduces surtaxes, including a 
cut in the maximum rate from 40 to 20 per cent, increases 
personal exemptions from $1,000 and $2,500 to $1,500 and 
$3,500, increases the maximum subject to the 25 per cent 
earned income deduction from $10,000 to $20,000, increases 
the 121% per cent tax on corporation earnings to 13 per cent 
this year and 13% per cent hereafter as a substitute for the 
capital stock tax which is repealed, repeals publicity of 
amounts paid by individual and corporate taxpayers, reduces 
estate tax rates from a maximum of 40 per cent to 20 per 
cent, increases from 25 to 80 per cent of the federal tax the 
credit for amounts paid under state inheritance tax laws, in 
creases the estate tax exemption from $50,000 to $100,000, 
reduces retroactively tax rates on estates of persons dying 
between June 2, 1924, and the date of the enactment of the 
new law by applying to them the rates of the 1921 act, 
reduces retroactively gift tax rates similarly and repeals 
the gift tax as of January 1, 1926. The alcohol tax is re- 
duced from $2.20 to $1.65 per proof gallon on Jan. 1, 1927 
and to $1.10 on Jan. 1, 1928. 


Repeal of Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes have been repealed, with the 
exception of a three per cent tax on automobiles and a ten 
per cent tax on pistols and revolvers. The repeal of the 
tax on automobile trucks, cameras, lenses, photographic 
films and plates, firearms, shells and cartridges, cigar and 
cigarette holders, humidors, slot machines, jewelry and works 
of art, became effective upon the enactment of the act. The 
effective date of the change in the tax on automobiles is 30 
days after the enactment of the revenue act of 1926, or 
midnight, March 28. The tax on admissions and dues is 
retained, but the exemption an admissions now includes ad- 


missions of 75 cents and less, instead of 30 cents and less, as 
provided by the revenue act of 1924, and is effective March 
29, 1926, at 12:01 a. m \ new cereal beverage tax one- 


as 

tenth of one per cent per gallon is effective February 26, 
1926, at 10:25 a. m 

Che stamp taxes are retained at the same rate with the 
exception of those on deeds of conveyances, entry of mer- 
chandise at customs houses, entry for withdrwal from cus- 
tom bonded warehouses, proxies and powers of attorney, 
which are repealed 30 days after the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, midnight of March 28, 1926, 

The special tobacco manufacturer’s tax is repealed, ef- 
rective June 30, 1926 

Various taxes on businesses and occupations are repealed, 
with the exception of the $1,000 tax on brewers and dis- 
tillers. The repeal of the tax imposed upon brokers, bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard rooms, shooting galleries, riding academies 
and automobiles for hire takes effect June 30, 1926 


Good and Bad Features of the New Act 


John W. O'Leary, president president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in a statement approved 
some provisions of the new law and criticized others 

“The revenue act of 1926,” says the statement, “gives the 
country some notable improvements in the tax situation. Re- 
duction of the surtaxes, the elimination of the capital stock 
tax, of the gift tax and of the publicity provision, the 
reduction of some of the war excise taxes and the elimination 
of others, and the modification of the estate tax, are changes 
that will contribute materially to economic advancement. 
The establishment of a permanent basis of the board of tax 
appeals and some of the changes in the administrative pro- 
vision should operate to the advantage of the conscientious 
taxpayer. 

“There is reason to regret the very undesirable increase in 
the corporation income tax, as well as the failure to elim- 
inate the estate tax. Unless the corporation income tax, at 
13’ per cent, is reduced until it accords more nearly with 
the normal tax on individuals, which will be a maximum of 
five per cent, the regrettable effects of the high rate will 
continue to be felt in the cost of living. It is of mounting 
importance as an impediment to the growth of trade and 
industry. Drastic reductions of this tax should be made in 
future cuts in the tax levies 

“The increase in personal exemptions does not recommend 
itself to real friends of the income tax law. 


Delay and Uncertainty in Administration 


“While some improvements in conditions of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue may be expected under the new law, 
it would seem that Congress again has failed to give suf- 
ficient attention to the large number of intricate and im- 
portant cases covering many years that are still unclosed in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, visiting their burden of 
uncertainty and risk upon the entire business community. 
There should be adequate recognition of the unquestioned 
right of the taxpayer to secure prompt and conclusive de- 
termination of his tax. Measures should be adopted to 
clear out the old cases and to make current the work of 
the bureau, now some years behind. A service of ‘career 
men’ must sooner or later be established in our tax admin- 
istration if a wholly efficient and adequate organization is 
to be secured and maintained. 

“The provision for a joint tax commission to investigate 
the operation and effects of the federal system of internal 
revenue taxes is of considerable importance. While many 
would prefer a commission with, say, five representatives 
of the public, in addition to the ten members of Congress, it 
is to be hoped that those appointed will be able to promote 
a more scientific tax law and a better administration. Busi- 
ness men and business organizations generally might well 
take advantage of the opportunity to impress the commission 
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with the inequities and needless disabilities now imposed 
upon business by our revenue measures and their adminis- 
tration. 

“A continuance of good business and further economy in 
public expenditures may permit of further adjustment of 
taxes at an early session of Congress. No effort should be 
spared to secure the establishment of an equitable peace- 
time system of federal taxation. Beyond this the problem in 
the field of state and local taxation over the country demands 
attention. Excessive taxes contribute to inflation of prices 
and retardation of consumption and of business development. 
Local taxation and public expenditures should have the 
serious consideration of business men in every community. 
Insistent demand for goverenment efficiency and economy and 
for improvement in all of our tax laws and their adminis- 
tration will bring results in the way of improved public 
service for the same and even lower expenditures.” 


IS RUBBING ALCOHOL TO BE TABOO? 
(Editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle, New York) 
The need of alcohol in the arts and in medicine has com- 


monly been recognized, even by Prohibitionists. But if 


Andrew J]. 


is to be extended to all the denatured product and the courts 


Volstead’s new campaign against rubbing alcohol 


are to sustain this super-Volsteadism, all sorts of conse 
quences are possible. 

[his is a reflection compelled by the decision of United 
District Judge A. N. 


test case of vast importance, to the effect that a concern 


States Hand in the Higgins case, a 
engaged in denaturizing alcohol has no remedy in law if 
its business is stopped and its plant closed by the refusal of 
a “permit” from the Dry Administrator. 
lary of this principle would be to put the denaturing interest 


The logical corol- 


absolutely at the mercy of the Dry enforcers, who are in a 
panic over the alleged renaturing of what is sent out. No 
new capital would go into a field where the whim of an 
official could end operations, and old capital would withdraw 
as quickly as possible. 

Judge Hand himself was evidently not too confident that 
his ruling was correct. His order permits the Higgins con 
cern in the Bronx to go on until the Circuit Court of Appeals 
has passed on the question involved. Nevertheless, super 
Volsteadism has scored a legal triumph. 


[In cases of apparently the same circumstances, Judge 
O. B. Dickinson, in Philadelphia, in the corresponding branch 
of Judge Hand’s court, ruled directly contrary to Judge 
Hand. He held that permits could not be cancelled ar 
bitrarily. See page 684, February issue.—Eb.] 


Everyday human beings are chiefly concerned with the 
availability at a reasonable price of nonbeverage alcohol for 
rubbing and baths. In this the hospitals are also interested. 
It seems to be conceded by physicians that wood alcohol is 
no substitute either for cooling the skin in cases of fever and 
fever sores or for antisepsis. Ethyl alcohol is needed. If it 
is denied, or if its cost is made prohibitive, millions are de- 
prived of an agent invaluable to the family medicine chest, 
safe to apply without paying a doctor’s fee and giving quick 
relief to irritation. That is rather a heavy price to pay for 
the satisfaction of Mr. Volstead’s steadily swelling aspira- 
tions for the reformation of a wicked world. 

Crime Wave Joke in Sing Sing Prison 

Dr. Squire, long time physician in Sing Sing Prison, and 
famous in the study of penology, has just revealed that last 
year in examining 1,217 prisoners he found 777 were total 
abstainers and 440 drank. Naturally the Prohibitionists 
will claim the majority as shown, despite the popular belief, 
as indicated in newspaper polls, that light wines and beer 
stand about 7,000 to 632 with the people not serving time in 
Sing Sing.—Beaver, Pa., Independent. 








A Word to the Wise 
Besides carefully scanning the text pages of this journal 
every month our readers will find much information, usually 
of considerable value, in the advertising announcements. 
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NEW ALCOHOL BILL ADVANCED 
(Continued from Page 5) 
no relation whatsoever to legitimate industry. These opera- 
tors, he said, have no permits under the prohibition law while 
the legitimate wholesale druggists all have permits and are 
subject to a general supervision, 
“They do not sell intoxicating liquors openly; they do not 
do anything of that kind,” said Mr 
this: <A 


arranges with the crooked denaturing bonded warehouseman 


Crounse. “The system 


commonly followed is dishonest manufacturer 


and obtains a lot of denatured alcohol, a part of which he 
makes up into various medicinal or toilet articles which he 
turns over to a fake jobber known in the prohibition en- 


forcement ‘cover house’ because his primary 


purpose is to cover up the operations of the dishonest man- 


ufacturer. The bulk of the alcohol obtained by the manufac- 
turer is disposed of to the bootleggers. 

“Both the denaturing warehousemen and the manufacturer 
are operating under permits but the cover house has no per- 
mit and is not subject to supervision; hence when the manu- 
facturer tells the officials that he has sold his product to one 
of these fake jobbers or cover houses and the latter confirms 
the statement but refuses to tell to whom the goods were 
subsequently sold, the government cannot disprove the manu- 
facturer’s statement and cannot compel the cover house 
to give any data as it is not operating under a permit. 

“I investigated a number of these concerns soon after 
they began to appear and I found that the trade as well as 
the government was deceived as to the character of their 
operations. We thought they were underselling the legiti- 
mate trade with products made from more or less purified 
denatured alcohol on which no tax was paid and this was 
true to some extent, but the majority of these concerns 
sell real merchandise in limited quantities only and merely 
as a camouflage, their primary object being to cover up the 
operations of the crooked manufacturer who pays them very 
well and who sometimes disposes of a part of his alcohol 
through their agency.” 


Andrews Makes Plea for Efficiency 


Assistant Secretary Andrews declared the passage of the 

pending bill is essential in order to promote efficiency. Ex- 
plaining the attitude of his department on the bill, Andrews 
said : 
“This bill is what we consider an essential step which 
will give the department an opportunity to carry out its 
duty under the prohibition law. I have too much detail 
work on my shoulders as the work is done today, and we 
need the machinery of three bureaus to handle the work— 
for the customs, for prohibition and for the coast guard. 

“Every department of the government functions through 
bureaus. In the Treasury Department we have customs 
as well as prohibition whose bureau status has never been 
settled, and that is why we are asking Congress for these 
bureaus. 

“One assistant secretary of the Treasury cannot do the 
work of administration in the prohibition department and in 
the customs too. I do not think a man should be asked 
to do both. I think prohibition, customs and the coast guard 
should have separate heads, but all reporting through the 
same assistant secretary of the Treasury.” 

Indications are that the bill with modifications may be 
passed by both Houses at the present session of Congress. 


Would Put State Laws Ahead of Prohibition Act 


Representative Oliver of New York (Dem.), has intro- 
duced a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
United States Constitution by adding, as section 2, of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the following: 

“The term ‘concurrent power’ shall be construed to mean 
that no act of Congress shall invalidate an act adopted by a 
State which is inconsistent with the foregoing articles, and 
that such act adopted by a State shall be the supreme 
law within the boundaries of said State, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any legislation adopted by Congress in con- 
flict therewith.” : 


service as a 
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THE MAGAZINE AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


When and By Whom Magazine Publicity May Be Used Profitably; 


The Selection of Mediums 


Reaching 


the Right Audience 


By LEROY FAIRMAN 
New York Advertising and Merchandising Expert 


The 
mediums. 


magazine is the most seductive of all advertising 
It has physical beauty, artistic and expensive 
illustrated 


paper. It 


fine 
gives 


covers; attractively and 


typography 


profusely 
presswork ; 


text; 
and careful good 
the advertiser a thrill of pride and pleasure to see his copy 
so well presented, and in such excellent company. 

The magazine also has prestige. In many cases, physical 
beauty is joined with high reputation, and many years of 
honorable history. The readers of such publications are 
supposed to be people of wealth, or culture, or both. Among 
the advertisers in American 
of .the 


for quality 


such magazines are scores ol 


manufacturers highest standing, whose goods are 


recognized and reliability all over the world. 


Personal Pride Often a Factor 


Such being the case, the advertiser, particularly the new 


advertiser, finds the lure of magazines very strong 


He is proud of his product, and naturally anxious that it 
make public appearance under the most favorable auspices. 
In time, he that his known 
everywhere, and he wants his advertising to help establish 


expects goods will also be 


a high reputation for them. And he is tempted by the idea 
of having his advertisements in the handsome and expen- 
sive magazines on his library table 
ing that fact to the attention of his guests! 

Of course, the magazines do not come to you and solicit 
They 


and of casually call- 


your advertising on such grounds as these. sell you 
known circulations, and undoubted reader interest and re- 
They sell you on the actual value of their 
They do not appeal 


do that 


sponsiveness. 
publications as advertising mediums. 
to your personal pride. They don’t have to; 
yourself ! 


The 


sensible business reasons may sell a lot of goods and make 


you 


advertiser who is sold magazine space for sane, 


a lot of money. The advertiser who sells himself 


zine space for reasons of personal pride, hoping that in some 


maga- 


way or other he will get his money back, will likely get 
a crimp in his bankroll that will take a long time to iron 
out. 

Importance of Being Ready 

Magazines are expensive. Their space runs into money 
very fast. It is the height of absurdity to advertise in 
them because your advertisements will look beautiful, be- 
cause your competitors use them, or because you feel that you 
will gain prestige by appearing in such high class publica- 
tions. Be sure you are ready for the magazines, that you 
choose the right ones, and that you use them wisely. 

Let us see what being ready means. Twenty-five years 
ago there was a lot of loose and foolish talk about getting 
distribution through magazine advertising. Many a time, in 
those days, I have heard men say, “I don’t care two hoots in 
Hades about the jobber, or the retailer. The consumer is 
the man I’m after. My only job is to sell him. If I can 
get the consumer to go into the stores and ask for my prod- 
uct, the jobber and the retailer will stock it all right. They'll 
have to.” 


Sometimes this plan worked. For one thing, advertising 


space was not so costly in those days, and advertisements 
For another, there fewer 


At a time when, for 


and smaller. were 


products known by their brand names. 


were fewer 


example, there were few tooth brushes known by a brand 
name, and no tooth brushes advertised, a manufacturer with 
a new tooth brush could, for a comparatively small sum ex- 
pended in magazine advertising, create enough demand to 
put his product over. The public, easily impressed with a 
new article, would ask for it at the drug stores. The drug- 
gists, not having their stores filled with all sorts of adver- 
tised goods, not being bothered all the time with inquiries 
for things they never heard of, and not having any advertised 
tooth brushes on their shelves, would good naturedly order 
the new tooth brushes as soon as two or three people had 
asked for them 

Sut those days are gone. The druggist of today has any- 
where from three to twenty brands of almost any kind of 
toilet or proprietary article you can mention. Some if not 


all of them are advertised. He doesn’t want any more. Two 
or three inquiries for something new don’t interest him at 
all. He calmly substitutes something else, which he has a 


perfect right to do, and lets it go at that. 


Selling Conditions Greatly Changed 


You can’t say, today, that you don’t care two hoots for 
the jobber and the retailer. The shoe is on the other foot. 
The jobber and the retailer don’t care two hoots for you— 
unless and until you have convinced them that you have a 
product their trade will like, and are going to get busy and 
create a real, steady, worth while demand for it. 

For these reasons, the man who talks about getting distri- 
bution by creating a demand through magazine advertising, 
other kind of 
which it 


advertising, is using his hat for .a 
That 
mean it can’t be done; almost anything can be done if you 
The right 


or any 
purpose for was never intended. doesn’t 
have money enough, and are willing to spend it. 
way, the reasonable, logical businesslike way, is to let your 
distribution effort and your advertising go hand in hand and 
work together. Covering the field with salesmen, at the same 
time, or a little before, you cover it with advertising, is the 
right way. 

But that is more easily said than done. Covering the 
entire field of the general or women’s magazines—which 
means the whole country—with salesmen, and taking care 
of the manufacturing and financing of a nation-wide business, 
is a big job. Most manufacturers, especially new ones, are 
apt to say that if they don’t use the magazines until that 
time comes the odds are they will never use them at all. 

Some careful figuring is now in order. Selecting maga- 
zines for the advertising of a product of limited, or spotty 
distribution is far from a matter of guesswork or personal 
preference. 

Let us say that a manufacturer has fair distribution in the 
big cities of the Eastern, North Atlantic and Middle Western 


States, with some smaller city distribution which has perco- 
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lated out from the big cities. Now, he may personally pre- 
ther, Aunt 


Helen may tell him that another is the only one worth 


fer a certain magazine, his wife may swear by ai 


while, and the girls in the office may read still another. And 
the advertising manager et another may be a fine fellow 
with whom he plays golf! Such, alas! are the reasons be 
hind the selection of many an advertising medium. 

But, fortunately, there are facts and figures available 
From each of the women’s magazines which might possibly 
prove profitable, exact statements of circulation can_ be 
obtained; showing just how many readers each magazine has 
in every city and town, and just what class of people they 
are. Among them, the advertiser will find one, perhaps two 
or three, the bulk of whose circulation is confined to the 


territory where his goods are fairly well distributed. 


Weighing the Value of Apparent Waste 

Suppose, for example, that there is a magazine obviously 
appealing to the class of women the advertiser wishes to 
reach, 60 per cent of whose circulation is in cities and 
towns where his goods are on sale, inclusive of outlying 
districts which can be easily and economically covered by 
salesmen 

This, then, is the question. Can the advertiser afford t 
pay the advertismg rate of the magazine, knowing that 40 
per cent of its circulation will be waste, as it reaches people 
who cannot buy the goods at their stores? This means that 
the advertiser must pay a full dollar for sixty cents worth 
of advertising; or, to put it another way, he must pay for 
sending a salesman to visit ten people when he knows that 
four of them cannot possibly buy. 

The advertiser may conclude that this way of putting the 
question is not entirely fair. He may feel, and quite rightly, 
that the 40 per cent of circulation may not be a total waste, 
after all. His aims and ambitions are national; he ex 
pects, in due course of time, to cover the country, and the 
people who learn about his goods now, even if they can't 
buy them at once, will know about them, and be informed as 
to their merits, when distribution reaches the sections in 
which they live. This information will be a future asset, 
even if it leads to no immediate sales. 

Furthermore, the advertising will be seen and read by 
dealers as well as consumers. They, too, will know about 
the goods. Some of them will have enough demand, or be 
enterprising enough, to write in and state their willingness 
to stock the goods. In any event, they will be easier to sell 
when, in time to come, a salesman gets around to see them 


heard of the goods; they won't 


They won’t say they never 
feel they are taking a long chance when they place an order 
for them. That is, of course, if the advertising, once begun, 


has been intelligently planned and continuous. 


Small Circulation Goes With Low Rate 
There are a number of different types of magazines to 
choose from; among women’s magazines there are various 
classes, appealing to different audiences. There are maga- 
zines whose circulation is chiefly in big cities ; others reaching 
the small town and country districts. There are magazines 
for the masses and the classes; the cultured and the moneyed 
classes; the great masses of workers, mechanics, clerks, 
etc. There are magazines read by theatrical people; by 
motion picture fans; by flappers and chewing gum addicts. 

“You pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
Among the many mistakes which the new advertiser is 
likely to make, is that of selecting a few indiscriminate 
magazines on account of the low rate. A low rate does not 
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necessarily imply a cheap magazine. There are a number 
ot very fine publications, beautifully printed and expensivels 
illustrated, whose advertising rate is comparatively low 
These, the advertiser may reason, are certainly very high 
grade; they must be read by the most desirable classes of 
people; therefore, they must be good mediums 

True enough; but the little joker is that these magazines 


That is why their advertising rate 


have small circulations. 


is so low. The people they reach are beyond criticism, but 
there are too few of them 

Such publications are all right enough for the big ad 
vertiser whose enterprise is already an assured success; 
whose goods are on sale everywhere, and who has popu- 
larized them by extensive advertising in magazines and news- 
But th 


manufacturer who has yet to establish himself and populariz« 


papers reaching the masses throughout the country 


his product will find that he is wasting his money by using 
publications which haven’t enough circulation to create a 
worth while demand. And though the rate he pays may seem 
low, in a few months he will have practically frittered away 
enough money to seriously attenuate his bank balance; 
enough money to have bought at least a little space in 
magazines that would have been of real help to him 

Every manufacturer knows in his own heart whether his 
product appeals to high society, theatrical folk, movie fans 
and flappers, school teachers and dressmakers, small-town 
women or the great middle classes. There are magazines 
reaching all these classes and many others; in the choice 
of mediums let the prospective advertiser take counsel of 
his calm, unbiased judgment, and not be swayed by his 
pride or his prejudice. 

And on the broader subject of his readiness for any 
magazine advertising at all, he needs his own most exhaustive 
thought and study, and the best advice he can get. It is 
often true that conditions are such that a manufacturer 
can afford to use some magazine advertising, even though 
there is a very large percentage of waste in the circulation 
he buys. The nature of his product, the price he gets for 
it, his immediate or future merchandising plans, and many 
other factors must be taken into consideration There are 
no hard and fast rules for his guidance 


COST OF VACATIONS 

\ line-up of Government figures leads to a reasonable 
conclusion that the American people spend about $3,000,- 
000,000 a year for vacations. That’s perhaps 5 per cent of 
our national income—a nickel wind-up for a 95-cent run. 

The country has liberated itself from the conviction that 
the secret of success is ten hours a day, six days a week, 
52 weeks a year. The nation was chopped out of the woods 
and shoved over the mountains under that formula, but 
that was another day and another way. 

The average vacation is two weeks, time enough to find 
out how a man three states away plants his corn, regulates 
motor traffic and catches fish; time enough to find out that 
there’s a national mind, a national ambition and a national 
struggle. It is the best safeguard the country has against 
sectionalism and provincial content. It’s cheap at $3.000,- 
000,000.—Collier’s Weekly. 


“Very Valuable and Most Interesting” 
(James W. Reed, Manager Sales Depft., J. B. Williams Co., Toilet 
Preparations and Soaps, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

The writer is very glad to renew our subscription with the 
small increase in the rate; in fact, we would renew it if the 
rate were twice as much. You have a very valuable and 
most interesting journal. 

Matrimonial Precocity 

In the year 1920 there were, in the United States, 3,173 

married boys and 5,554 married girls under 15 years of age. 
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Fourth of Series of Articles on Toilet Preparations Production; 


Conclusions Applicable to Two Units Operating Under One Roof 
By RALPH H. AUCH, B.A., Ch.E., Cincinnati, Ohio 


When a question fre 
quently arises, whether it should be marketed as just another 


item by the manufacturer or whether a new company should 
be organized tor 


was Printed Janua 1926, page 633) 


new product is developed the 


its exploitation. There is no argument 
when a manufacturer making a wide variety of products 
adds a single item in the process of rounding out his line 
Likewise, when a face-powder manufacturer decides to offer 
maker of toilet water, an 


under-arm deodorant manufacturer offers a depilatory or 


a rouge, a perfume offers a 


in fact any manufacturer offers a new product that fits in 
with those already offered, he almost invariably exercises 
good judgment when he offers it under his own firm name 
and trade-mark 


However, in the case of a manufacturer having a specialty 
or two on the market who develops a new product that is 


more or less foreign to his other specialties and whose 


trade-mark does not fit the new product, he pursues the 


And, in 


certain circumstances he is justified, if not obliged, to or- 


right course when he adopts a new trade-name. 


ganize a new company tc exploit this new item 


New Companies Easy to Organize 


The disadvantages that accompany the organization of a 


new, separate company are relatively few and with rare 
exceptions are greatly outweighed by the many advantages. 
There is, of course, the expense of organization, including 
attorney fees and the state fee if a corporation is formed. 
Then too the new trade-mark must be registered and new 
separate stationery, office forms, shipping supplies and what 
not must be prepared and paid for. But all other ex- 
penses incurred, such as those for ingredients, containers, 
labels 


cartons, shipping cases, etc., remain virtually the 


trade-mark and 
that all the 


sources of supply of the various materials that are re- 


same regardless of whether or not a new 


firm name are adopted. This is assuming 
quired are advised of the connection that exists between 


the new and the old or parent company so that advantage 
may be taken of the latter’s buying power and credit rating 

When a new company is formed it affords the opportunity 
for inviting in new capital so that no moneys of the old 
company are taken from its working capital for develop 
mental and sales and advertising expense incident to the in 


The 


company also affords the opportunity for the management to 


troduction of the new product. formation of a new 
compensate itself by the promotional stock route for the 
idea, the formula and the skill and specialized knowledge ac 
quired in launching the earlier product or products. Further, 
trusted and valuable employees may be given the opportunity 
to buy into the new company. This is especially desirable 
when the old company is a partnership or close corporation 
and no employees have ever before had the chance afforded 
them to become stockholders. 

If the new product is launched with the trade-mark of. 
and is sponsored by the manufacturer of old established 


products, a‘certain impetus is given at least to early sales 


to the trade and acceptance by the consumer. However, 
if it is sent out on its own merit and must grow entirely 


by the well directed effort put behind it, it is undoubtedly 
less likely to become merely a trailer. 
“kick-back” the established manu- 
facturer will not be lowered in the esteem of the trade and 
his trade-mark 


In event it is a failure 


or has a name of the 


which is associated with other favorably 
known products will not lose favor among the consumers 
And products that have all the ear-marks of a success do 
sometimes “flop” in spite of thorough 


preparation, neat 


packaging and carefully prepared merchandizing plans 


Danger in Inherent Faults in Product 


\ll indications may point to ultimate success yet after the 
product is out for a time some inherent fault may be un 
This fault itself, 
as hardening of a tooth paste in the tube, separation oi a 
cold vanishing 
cream in the jar, discoloration or fading of a liquid or 


covered may be in the oroduct such 


cream or other emulsion, shrinkage of a 


cream or decomposition or fugitiveness of an odor. Again, 
the fault may be in the package and may take the form of im 
practicability, leakage or dusting with attendant effect on the 
decorating discoloration of the label 


enamel of a_ tube, 


or what not 
Still another thing worthy of serious consideration is the 
possibility of 


threatened ones. 


least 
There seems to be a certain class, fortu 


complaints and even law-suits or at 
nately small in numbers, ready to pounce on a new product 


and to make impossible claims. 

Any way, whether the new product is offered by the 
established company, or by the new separate or subsidiary 
company, a separate advertising campaign must be planned 
and executed. This has been proven again and again. As 
evidence of this fact, the current issue of almost any of 
the popular magazines will be found to carry separate and 


distinct advertisements within separate borders of pro- 
ducts manufactured by the same company. Among those 
companies that come at once to mind in this connection 


may be mentioned one that makes a toilet lotion and toilet 
soap, and another offering both liquid and cream deodorants. 
quite closely associated yet 
their manufacturers find it profitable to tell their sales mes- 


The use of these products are 


sages in separate spaces 


Advantages of Separate Identity 


minor 
Incoming 


Additional 
numerous 


advantages of a 
mail is 


new 
automatically 


company are 
separated by 
In cases where 
a personal correspondent is featured and maintained, a new 
Thus the 


being addressed to the different firm names. 


personage can be created for the new company. 
personal correspondent of the old company loses no prestige 


and does not appear to he all-wise. And each appears to 


be a specialist even though in reality a single individual 


may handle the letters addressed to the old and the new 


personal correspondent satisfactorily 


There is one further outstanding advantage that is 
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probably not generally appreciated. This is in the matter 


of keeping costs. When a new product is launched by an 
established company there is neither the incentive nor the op 
portunity to separate production costs, delivery charges, over- 
head and selling and advertising expense of the new pro 
the others. In the case of a new company with 


duct from 


its different line-up of stockholders and possibly officers, 
they supply the incentive; while the separate set of books, 
separate billing and shipping, separate group of employees 
and salesmen and separate advertising appropriation afford 
the opportunity to determine costs more accurately. 

There are disadvantages to this arrangement, of course, 
but they are not insurmountable. Before touching on the 


disadvantages to the companies themselves those to the trade 


will be mentioned. Buyers are required to order twice 
whereas a single order would suffice if but a single manu- 
facturer were being dealt with Likewise, the trade is 


required to pay two bills instead of one, pick up two ship- 
ments instead of one in the freight delivery, and 
make separate parcels and carry on separate correspondence 
for the return of unsaleable merchandise and the receipt 
of proper credit, therefore 


case ot 


Utilizing the Old Firm’s Prestige 


\s mentioned earlier the trade name of an old established 
manufacturer makes initial distribution and dealer acceptance 
relatively easy of accomplishment. Full advantage of the 
prestige of the parent or old company can be taken by 
the new company, by inferring or stating point blank the 
connection existing between the two companies in the an 
nouncements to the trade. This. can be accomplished in 
several ways, such as using the old company’s stationery 
with the new company’s trade-mark prominently printed 
across the sheet in contrasting color or naming the officers 
of the company and mentioning their other connections in 
the trade. The retail druggists and other outlets are only 
human and like to possess and pass on this inside informa- 
tion. It appears then that to make the new merchandise 
exchangeable for the old established items if the former 
are found unsaleable, breaks down the last barrier to com- 
plete dealer acceptance 

Making a suitable advertising agency connection appears at 
first to be a disadvantage. However, if the agency handl- 
ing the account of the old or parent company already has 
an account that would conflict with the new product, a new 
agency connection must be made anyway. In case the 
management feels the agency handling the advertising of 
the older products is not particularly fitted to handle the 
new or that some other agency is the most logical one to 
undertake the work on the new product, the separate 
company offers the opportunity to place the account in 
the proper hands very gracefully. 

Frequently, it is true that the initial advertising ap- 
propriation is less than the minimum set by the larger 
agencies. Alert, far-seeing agencies are usually willing to 
waive this minimum as well as the service charge often 
demanded in lieu of it, when the proposition is properly 
presented to them. A long time contract with provision for 
reasonable compensation in event that the contract is ter- 
minated by either party at an earlier date than that fixed 


by the contract is one proven arrangement. Allowing 
executives of the agency to buy stock in the new company 
not only effects the same result but insures sustained 


interest and effort out of all proportion to the amount of 
the appropriation. 


Doubling Up Many Times Successful 


Doubtless, there are some who feel that it is next to 
impossible for two or more companies to function satis- 
factorily under the same roof. Instances are numerous, 
however, both inside and outside of the toilet preparation 
and allied industries where two, three and even more com- 
panies not only function in the same quarters to the satis- 
faction of everyone concerned but even effect economies that 
would be impossible were they operating separately. 

It would be going too far afield to enter into any con- 
siderable detail as to how the different departments of 
two companies function together and effect economies 
thereby, but a brief sketch indicating the practicability of 
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the arrangement is probably not out of place. Accordingly 
a few random examples from the fundamental branches 
of the two enterprises will be given. After all, the whole 
division of and expense is dependent entirely upon 
the thoroughness with which they are determined, whether 
all of the products are made and offered by one company 
or by two. 

In the production department, the labor expended on each 
product can be accurately determined. A time elapsed 
clock that records not only the time of entry and leaving 
of each employee but the change from one job to another 
as well, facilitates the segregation. The production manager’s 
salary can then be split between the two companies every 
week or month on the the total productive hours 
devoted to the work of each company by all of the employees 
under his supervision. 

All incoming and outgoing merchandise have the weight 
entered on the bills of lading so to apportion the truck 
driver's wages and maintenance, depreciation, etc., of the 
truck or fleet of trucks the total tonnage handled for each 
company need only be totaled, and the division made ac 
cordingly. 

The purchase of machinery or supplies (not materials) 
can be made by that company which is to utilize them, of 


cost 


basis of 


course. When a machine is to be used by both, the one that 
will utilize it the most or the one that desires to raise 
the amount of its fixed assets for credit or other reasons 


makes the outlay charging the other a reasonable amount 
per hour, per day, or per month, for its use. 

Each company can be charged that proportion of the 
total outlay for rent, heat, light, power, porter service etc., 
as the area occupied by each bears to the whole. 

In the sales department, a salesman can be carried on 
the payroll and travelled at the expense of one company 
and sell the product of the second more or less as a side- 
line on a purely commission basis. This assumes that the 
second company travels approximately the same number 
of salesmen and has them do the same for the first. 

In the purchasing department the purchases are naturally 
made for the account of the company which requires the 
material or supplies. In dividing the expense of the depart- 
ment each company can be charged with that proportion 
of the total that the number of its purchase orders bears to 
the total number issued, for it is fair to assume that as 
much time is ordinarily consumed in ordering a small quantity 
of office forms as for example is required to secure several 
thousand gross of bottles. 


Apportioning Charges Between Two Companies 


Office clerks, the bookkeeper, the errand boy, the receiving 
clerk, and a number of others are employed on work that 
is general rather than specific, and it is rather difficult to 
apportion accurately the amount of time that they spend 
on each of the factory. products. One or another of several 
methods of carrying them on the payrolls will be found 
satisfactory. When the salaries and the amount of work 
performed for each company are about equal one employee 
may be carried by one and a second by the other. Thus the 
receiving clerk may be paid by the first and the shipping 
clerk by the second company. Likewise the bookkeeper of 
the one company may keep the books for both while the 
personal correspondent of the other may handle the cor- 
respondence for both and so on. 

In the early days of the new company when the work 
along each given line is quite light the employees charged 
with the performance of each particular task for the 
other older company can carry it along, the new company 
being charged a fixed fee for this service or a sliding fee 
as the work increases. Again, all employees doing work for 
both companies can have their salaries apportioned between 
the two on the basis of the volume of sales. 

This latter arrangement favors the new company for 
the reason that the order clerk or the shipping clerk for 
example can usually handle the larger orders for the old 
company practically as quickly as the smaller ones for the 
new. In any case, the whole arrangement resolves itself 
into a matter of give and take and in the end if done with 
proper care the results are probably as equitable as if 


hairs were split. 
(Series to be Continued) 
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ODOR-INTENSITY AND ODOR-QUALITY* 


By JOHN MISSENDEN 


During the past 30 years, many attempts have been made 
to explain the phenomena of odor, and most of these have 
had to be abandoned for the simple reason that the theories 
evolved have failed to account consistently for the results 
of experiment. The whole of these theories, with but two 
known exceptions, have been based upon the assumption that 
there is an immediate relationship between odor and chem 
ical constitution. This is not so. 

The whole question of odor depends upon three factors: 
Intensity, quality, and olfactory sense. It is quite obvious 
that before a substance can be detected by the organs of 
smell, it must actually come into contact with the nasal 
membranes, and the degree to which it does so determines 
the intensity of the odor. Having reached the nasal mem- 
branes, the substance will then set up a chemical action 
with the lipinous fluid contained in those membranes, and 
this chemical action determines the quality of the odor 


The “Lipin Theory” 


This argument might well resolve itself into what can 
be termed the “lipin theory,” and it has much to justify its 
advancement. 

The writer would refer for a moment to a previous article 
upon this subject.’ In this article, the following conten- 
tion was submitted: That all substances capable of being 
detected by the olfactory senses must be volatile and must 
also be soluble in lipin, and that the nature of the chemical 
action set up by lipin determined quality. A brief state- 
ment was made: 

(a) Degree of volatility | determines 

(b) Degree of solubility in lipin § intensity. 

(c) Degree of chemical reaction with lipin deter- 
mines quality. 

Let it be assumed that everything capable of odor is 
volatile. It does not follow, with this assumption, that if 
a substance is soluble in lipin it will be detected by the 
olfactory senses; but it must follow that any reaction to the 
olfactory nerve-endings will be the result of some disturb- 
ance: #.e., chemical action. Therefore an amendment to the 
above statement can at once be made on the ground that 
the whole inquiry bears upon chemical action alone. New 
postulations then occur: 

(a) The imtensity of odor is determined by the 
quantity of a substance which is enabled to 
react chemically with lipin. 

(b) The quality of odor is determined by the force 
of molecular interchange. 

_ It becomes obvious from these postulations that if the 
force of molecular interchange is great, but the quantity of 
substance is small and widely diffused into the air, the rate 
of chemical action and will be slow, and the effect upon the 
nerve-centers will be correspondingly slight. On the other 
hand, if the quantity of substance is great, but the force of 
molecular interchange is small, the smell of a substance 
might be quite characteristic, but not powerful. And lastly, 
if both force of molecular interchange and quantity of sub- 
stance are great, the effect is likely to be prostrating. 

Consider two examples, ammonia and nitrobenzene : 

Quantity Force of 


of Inter 
Substance ....... «Substance change Olfactory Reactions 
Ammonia (strong)... Great High Violent and unpleasant 
Ammonia (weak).... Small High Unpleasant but not violent 
Nitrobenzene (strong). Great Low Distinct and pleasant 
Nitrobenzine (weak)... Small Low Pleasant but indistinct 


"2 the London Perfumery & Essential Oil Record, vol. 17, 
vO, 


'Chem. News, 3321, 1923 


Aldehydes and Benzenes 


Obviously one has to consider the question from two 
separate and distinct standpoints, that of quantity and that 
of force. Let it be assumed that the quantity 1s uniiorm,; 
that is to say, that the amount of the separate substances 
reaching the lipinous fluid is identical in each case. What 
happens in the case of an aldehyde group? 

Aldehyde Carbon 


Classification Atoms Example Odor 


de (CsH,O). Acrid 


Fenee .... Agreeable 
None 







Lower .. 5 Propionic aldeh 
Medium 10 Citral (CyoHys 
Higher a 10+ 


Actual experiments on lipin show that in the first case 
the interchange is rapid; in the second case, gentle; and in 
the third case, little or no interchange takes place. Bring 
into this factor the one of quantity, showing that, by the 
facility for absorption into lipin the rate of chemical action 
is increased or decreased as the case may be, and the argu- 
ment seems complete. 

In what way can support be found for substances that 
smell somewhat alike? It has been advanced that odor is 
due to the presence in a substance of so-called “osmophores,” 
which are Aldehyde (CHO), ether (.O.), hydroxyl 
(OH), isothiocyanate (.NCS), ketone (CO), nitrile (CN), 
and nitro (NO.); and that these osmophores characterize 
the odor. It>is doubtful; but what is probable is that, by 
differences in molecular valency, they regulate the rate of 
interchange 

There is the group: 

3enzaldehyde .... ‘ ovees Cakes. CHO 


Nitrobenzene ........c0.- ; ae -CoH;.NO3. 
Jenzonitrile alt bee ancien awl ‘ol 1;.CN. 
PU) CHOMIINE okoe cc aiecareesaveeds CeH,. Ns. 


These substances smell very much the same. One imme- 
diately attributes this fact to the action of the governing 
benzene radical upon lipin, the slight variations being caused 
by the respective aldehyde, nitro, nitrile, and azomide sub- 
ordinate reactions. The effects of the combined reactions 
is communicated as one consistent impulse to the olfactory 
nerve-endings. 


Citronellal and Menthol 


Experiments upon the olfactory organs are apt to be 
somewhat painful and repellant; nevertheless it is most 
necessary, before plunging too deeply into a_ theoretical 
morass, to make one or two other tests, in order to com- 
pletely verify one’s reasoning. 

One such experiment (a quite simple one) can be con- 
ducted which will go far to support the lipin theory. This 
experiment depends upon a comparison between the smells 
of citronellal and menthol. Here are the structural for- 
mulz side by side: 


. CHs 
| 
CH CH 
CH, CHe CH, CH, 
CH CHO CH, C(H)O(H) 
CH; CH 
| | 
CHe:C.CHs CH(CHs)2 
Citronellal. Menthol. 


It will be noticed that between these two substances there 
is a vast difference in smell. Citronellal has a pleasant 
odor ; menthol has a peculiar “biting” odor.? Why? 


2 Synthetic menthol is. of course, referred ti 
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formula will show that 
have been bracketed off (by the 
atoms of hydrogen, the formula 
When menthol vapor is taken into the 


An the menthol 


two 
writer ) 


examination ol 
atoms of hydrogen 
Without 


represents menthone 


these 


nasal passages, it at once comes into contact with lipin—a 
fat. Lipin absorbs thé menthol, releases menthone, and be- 
comes hydrogenated 

[If menthol is smelled for an appreciable time, it will be 


degree 


lipin, 


become in 
hydrogenation of 
fat is formed; and the 
(ether, tor instance) reduced 
Methylated spirit has a slovy 


the olfactory senses 
paralyzed. This is due to the 
whereby a thick, heavy, unsensitive 
nhalation of a little spirit 
he paralysis very quickly 

effect towards reduction 


noticed that some 


Herein, then, lies the explanation of the “biting” effect of 
menthol. In the change from menthol to menthone, active 
hydrogen is liberated, and this attacks lipin more or less 


would be 
catalysts in 
Citronellal, 


is really 
there are 


violently. The catalyst, if one 
the lipinous fluid itselt 
e bilary, pancreatic, and 


necessary, 
just as 


intestinal secretions 








it will be observed, has no spare hydrogen in the ring, a 
ketone group being place of an aldehyde gr there 
re its smell is not “biting.” With regard to differ 
ences between the pleasant and peculiar smells, this is satis 
factorily accounted for by the obvious differences in the 
nivalent groups beneath the rings 
Attempts at Classification 
Here one treads upon delicate ground. So far, no one 


is succeeded in completing a really practical classification ; 
] 


nd it appears that even were a classification to be accepted, 





























verlap of odors into two more divyisiwt would inevit 
result 
Perfumers in general have been searching for some satis 
ictory method whereby synthetic perfumes might be blended 
th forecalculated results. Perhaps, however, it is as well 
them that su method is not available, for it ild 
nitely limit the infinite variety of possible c ns 
believed to exI1s 
Not too much credence should be placed upon the classi 
tions which have ithert een devised 1 the mayjorit 
cases they are arbitrary and inaccurate Ot these clas 
sifications, the ones of Rupe and Majewski‘, coupled with 
he hypotheses which led to the introduction of the term 
doriphor seem e tairly workable \ complete 
ition incorporating the ideas of a wide field of wrtters 
is already appeare but it 1s not necessary to reproduce 
t her 1 view ot é ict that it is | eans eX 
iustive, and calc ble curacy has not been claimed 
The actual results t the blending of odors b i ca 
n not reliable, and it is far better to leave matte 
the senses of smel Che assumption that odors are ¢ 
lated 1 ne ase t notes in music, has not bee ve 
ICce il in pract und Septimus Piesse’s “odophor 
ystem ils, therefe Nevertheless, his excellent in 
Des Odeurs des Parfumes et des Cosmetiques,’ published 
1865 ntains me very valuable notes upon losses 
eht through volatilit nd this book ipled wit 
I I ini ‘ chemical reactio1 night be ‘ alls 
( ng the whol Ing perfumes to a table 
General Observations 
ns ) \ " ib ed, then it 1 i 
vill depend almost entirely upot 
it? rece € 1 I volat litv in S / 
rdly ente he problem, because a littl 
terous substance placed upon the nasal membranes 
l] ce precisely the same f odor. the diffe 
hetwee tha I ind t actua mel] t 
e he g | haesest 
ew e ba ( n theory is that anyt g which 
uses ‘ 1 reaction wi pin is punge 
é cal eact od 
It e S j 
‘ y re “ 7 —— 
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with a graduated scale between these 
The following tabulation illustrates this: 
Lipin 


less, two extremes. 


Lipin 








Reaction Smell Reaction Smell 

Very slight Delicate Medium-+ Strong 
Slight Pleasant Rapid Repulsive 
Mediun leasantl Rapid+ Nauseating 


Violent 

In conclusion, it is reiterated that the basis of all odor- 
ology is chemical action with lipin—a substance that will 
vary to some extent among individuals. A convenient classi- 
fication of odors seems possible, provided that the rate of 
chemical action upon lipin be studied, and also provided that 
a standard lipin can be obtained synthetically. As far as 
the writer is aware at present, no such substance has ever 
been produced 


Pungent 


strong 


DETECTION OF DIETHYLPHTHALATE* 


By SAMUEL [.EVINSON 


157 Tompkins Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y 


Raleigh and Marie’ and also Breithut and Apfelbaum’ con- 
cluded that test for the detection of diethyl- 
phthalate in ethyl alcohol is unreliable and that a distinct 
fluorescence will develop with grain alcohol known to be 
free from diethylphthalate. The found a distinct 
fluorescence even while making blank tests with water in- 
stead of alcohol. Breithut 
phenol instead of 


the official 


writer 


and Apfelbaum? recommend the 


use of resorcinol in order to produce 


phenolphthalein. Their method, although giving good re- 


sults, is rather complicated. The writer has devised a modi 


fied resorcinol method which is simple and gives very re- 


liable results in well as in 


The 


taining, 


positive negative cases 
following technic can be 


not 


used for any mixture con 


only diethylphthalate, but also phthalic acid, or 


its salts 


E 10 cc. of the 


vaporate material over an open flame in 
any kind of a container; a piece of tin will serve the pur 
ost When very little liquid is left add one gram of dry 


boric acid and continue the evaporation to dryness. Add one 
heat 
Allow 


of water using heat, if necessary 


gram of resorcinol and the mixture until it becomes 


sticky and almost dry the melted mass to cool and 
dissolve in about 50 ce 


Transfer the solution to a tall glass cylinder and add enough 
(NaOH) 
\ beautiful 


to render the solution distinctly alkaline 
fluorescence indicates a positive reaction. 
all the 


negative results in all cases 


Blank tests employing reagents used in making 


the test gave Negative results 


were al btained using other denatured alcohols not con 


taining diethylphthalate, as well as mixtures (perfumes, 


etc.) not containing this substance. On the other hand, a 
distinct fluorescence was obtained while using only 1 cc. ot 
i hair tonic containing 60 per cent of an alcohol with 
diethylphthalate (Formula 39B, Specially Denatured Alco 


] 


). 
When using this 


its salts it is 


method for detecting phthalic acid and 
advisable to run parallel comparative tests 
with diethylphthalate and also blank tests 

In examining perfumes, the question is 
specially denatured alcohol Formula ; or some other 
ol was used in the manufacture, faintly positive results 
tt conclusive, some of the so-called perfume 
bases or oils contain diethylphthalate or dimethylphthalate. 
In such only comparative colorimetric tests with 
known amounts of diethylphthalate will answer this ques 
tion. Such easily performed using known 
amounts of the phthalate and a constant temperature in pro 
the melt 


where whether 


39] 





yeCause 
cases 
be 


tests can 


ducing 


“From Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, September, 1925. 
Republished by the courtesy of the American Chemical Society 

1 Journal American Chemical Society, 47, 589 (1925) 

2 Industrial Engineering Chemistry, 17, 534 (1925) and 


AMERICAN Perrumer, October, 453 (1925) 
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MARCH REPORT ON GRASSE FLORAL PRODUCTS 


(From Our Own CorRESPONDENT) 


Grasse, March 5.—Following is the monthly 


March on essential oils and floral products: 


report tof 


Orange 


lt is not possible as yet to know exactly the results ¢ 


we recent very heavy frosts as regards the orange trees 
\s a matter of fact, no blossoms have appeared as yet, and 
one month or six weeks are necessary to take account of 


the vigor of the young sprouts and the 





might augur a good or poor flowering for the month otf 
\lay 
The demand for neroly is still active, but hardly 
thing remains on the market, the last lots having been sold 
the last few weeks 


Phe Co-operative Flower Producers’ Societ claims that 


the price of the flower will be higher than that of last year 


the demand is heavy, its predictions will be well-founded 


ince it is impossible to deny that the orange trees have 


suffered from the December and January cold to which 


ir trees are not accustomed. If the demand is normal, 


ie rates should not go down, on general principles, but as 


everything depends on the importance of the requirements, 
will be the latter which may cause the price to go up or 
stabilize the same according to the greater or lesser extent 


to which these needs manifest themselves 


Roses 
No increase in any of the rose products is looked f 
unless between now and the month of Mav a frost, always 
possible in March, may compromise the crop 
thing goes 


normally until the month of May, t 


be no increase in the rose products. From _ the 


there do not remain very extensive stocks, but the ce 


mand is slightly off so that competition will make itselt 
less felt as regards the purchases of flowers and the pri 


ducers will be less exacting in their dealings 


Jasmin 

Towards the beginning of next month the first work of 
cultivation will begin, that is to say the laying bare of the 
jasmins, which had been covered with earth in October t 
protect them against the cold 

Very large plantings were made during the winter and 
a company disposing of considerable capital and comprising 
a large Paris firm even bought land in the vicinity of Grasse 
in order to plant jasmin there on an enormous scale \ 
large part of the enterprise has been started 

The demand for jasmin products is still normal; the crop 


will be reached without stock. 


Tuberose 
[he demand for tuberose products is not very large, but 
neither are the stocks 
Mimosa 
started to utilize this 


Perfumery manufacturers have 


flower which, on account of the advanced season, can mn 
longer be sold for bouquets. The price has become very 
low, which enables the industry to use the remaining flowers 
for manufacturing purposes, and the quantity is considerable 


since the mimosa cultures have assumed an enormous ce 


velopment in the last few years, especially with a view to 
producing flowers towards the end of January, which are 
the first ones to be shipped to any country; although the 
price is pretty steep at the beginning of the tlowering, it 
is more advantageous for the buyer than that of the other 

wers forced in greenhouses and which are sold in the 


inter at very high prices. 





[he mimosa has become the preferred flower along the 
whole Azure coast. There are hardly any villas which d 


not possess several in their gardens; and by the same token 
at the time of flowering there are nothing but large yellow 
atches around the houses and 


further on, within the last 


confines of Esterel, there are whole forests of mimosa, 


which grows naturally and without any cultivatio1 
Violet 

The crop of Parma and Victoria violets is also in full 
swing Che tormer are still very dear, as the cultures de 
not easily renew themselves; as regards the Victoria, it is 
udvised that the crop will be quite normal. The same as 
with the mimosa, the tirst flowers are used to make bon 

ets, and it is only towards the end of the flowering that 


the perfumery people can use them, that is to sav when the 


price has reached a limit within the industry’s reach 
Hyacinth 
quantities of this 


Although large 


grows witho 


small blue flower, which 


cultivation under the olive trees in the en 


vironment of Grasse, every year some products derived from 


this flower are still used for manufacturing purposes. The 


flowering is now in full swing and under the olive trees one 


n see large carpets composed of clusters of these flowers 
from which emerge small blue bell blossoms having a very 
pleasant odor 

Lavender 
lhe market situation in lavender oils is stationary. The 


last few weeks the quantities handled were not very large 


however, worth while reductions in the price cannot be 


noted Some distillers, wanting to sell, have agreed to a 


price a little below the regular rate, but the prices of the 


preceding month remain the same \bout thirty tons still 


remain, and this includes the lavender oils of little strength 


as regards ethers which are not sold this year. If no de 
mand shows itself between now and next summer, it is 


certain that this quantity is apt to hang heavy over the 


tl 
market, but if the demand becomes active and nothing is 
left over from the previous cutting, it must be expected that 
there will be, not an increase in the prices which at present 
seem to have reached the maximum, but at least the same 


38 
high rates 


Aspic 
The aspic oil stocks are lower than those of lavender oil. 
No slump is to be expected in connection with this oil, es- 


pecially as regards the oil of aspic from the Alps 


Rosemary 


he soap makers having used large quantities of rose- 
mary oil, the stocks are at present reduced to nothing 
Some small lots are still available in all the producing 


countries, but all of them put together do not represent any 
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thing important. Except that the next crop should be very 


large, no price reduction for this oil may be expected. 


Thyme 


Thyme oil is not much in demand. It is even astonishing 


to note such a poor sale in connection with this oil, which 


ordinarily was sold without difficulty and which the market 


was short of a few months before the crops. The prices 
have bent appreciably 
Geranium 


\ recovery has been advised at Réunion, but the Algerian 


geranium is still at the same price. Hardly anything 
remains available and as regards delivery after the May 
cutting, the same prices as at present are quoted. The 
demand for African geranium has gone back the last few 
months in spite of the advantageous price at which it was 
offered. 

The Grasse geranium does not budge and in no way 
suffers from the consequences of the fluctuations in the 
price of its exotic sisters. The quantities which remain 
in the market are not very large; they are sufficient to 
meet the needs so that the price fixed after the distillation 
remains until the cutting of the following year 


Mint 


The Grasse mint oil maintains itself at the last crop’s 
price. In spite of the fluctuations of a rising and lowering 
nature of the exotic mints, it remains at the same level as 
it was last autumn 

Although the quantities of Grasse mint are very large 
after the distillation, they are not large enough to cause 
speculative operations as with the exotic mints. The Grasse 
mint goes particularly into very expensive food products, 
and this results in a stabilizing of the prices and also 
in the quantities manufactured hardly sufficing for the de 
mand. After the distillation the sellers make contracts to 
deliver and until the following crop the price does not 
change any more. 


General Aspect of the Market 


The market in essential oils and flower products is rel- 
atively quiet as it is every year at this time. It is curious 
to observe, however, so little interest on the part of overseas 
buyers for articles which in view of the exchange situation, 
are really advantageous and should encourage them to make 
purchases. If there are some articles which have no 
interest from a speculative viewpoint, or even from that of 
an advance purchase, there are some which show prices at 
present below which cultivation will no longer be possible. 


The Algerian Geranium Industry 


Like almost all branches of the French essential oil in- 
dustry, the Algerian geranium growers and distillers have 
their own special associations, and among the more prom- 
inent of these is the Geranium-Coop-Mitidja, says the 
London Perfumery & Essential Oil Record. The annual 
meeting of this society took place on January 30, when 
the general secretary, M. Henry Mazoyer presented the 
annual report, supplemented by a paper on the production 
of terpeneless geranium oil, in which he described the 
composition of the oil, and the methods of fractionation, 
with special reference to industrial application. The motive 
of the paper is to show that before attempting the deter- 
penation on a commercial scale, the whole question should 
be carefully investigated in the laboratory with a view to 
determining the complete constitution of the oil, and de- 
ciding the best process. 





Would Pay Higher Subscription Price 


(HA. Jacob, Sales Manager of the Bclco Company, Toilet Preperations, 
376 Drayton Avenue, St. Paul, Minn.) 

The raise in your subscription rate is entirely satisfactory 
to us and if you raised the rate to twice the new rate, your 
publication would still be worth the money. You are to be 
commended for giving the trade such a good looking, com- 
prehensive and helpful publication. 
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THE PIGMENTS OF FLOWERS 


The coloring of flowers was the subject of Professor 
Rk. Robinson in an address delivered recently at the Royal 
He said that as a result of the work 


was now known that the anthocyanin 


Institution, London, 
of Willstatter, it 

flowers, fruits and blossoms were substances 
which formed differently colored salts with acids and with 
In this process many different shades might be pro- 
duced by variations of the state of acidity or alkalinity of 
the cell-sap alone; for example, deep red dahlias and blue 
cornflowers contained the same pigment, but it was com- 
bined in the former case with acids and in the latter with 


alkali. 


pigments of 


bases. 


THE OLFACTORY NERVE* 
As is known, that part of our body which transmits to 
It is the organ 
which 


us the sensations of smell, is the nose. 
in which the olfactory nerve or nerve of smell, 
arises in the anterior lobes of the cerebrum is spread out 
and in its peripheral end organs, the olfactory cells, re- 
ceives the impressions for the reception of which it is des- 
tined. The sensation of smell is produced by breathing in 
through the nose fragrant gaseous substances, and_ bring- 
ing them into contact with the olfactory cells. Substances 
taken in through the mouth and respired through the nose 
produce no sense of smell, nor do fragrant fluids, e.g. Eau 
de Cologne, which are poured into the nose while lying on 
the back with the head hanging down, and are not breathed 
in through the nose. In contradistinction to other sense 
perceptions by electrical, thermal or mechanical irritations 
no sensations of smell are produced, but a peculiar respira- 
tory movement, namely sneezing. 

The sensitiveness of the olfactory nerve is extraordinary. 
According to the experiments by Emil Fischer and P. 
Penzoldt (Liebigs Ann., 239) mercaptan still stinks strongly 
after being diluted 300 million times, and the limit of the 
smell sensation is reached only after diluting this substance 
50,000 million times. Chlorphenol is still perceived by the 
sense of smell after being diluted 1000 million times, iodo- 
form is perceived after diluting it 600 to 700 million times. 
Of musk there is still a perceptible odor after dilution 
1/2000000 mg. 

Concerning the specific odorous substances 
nothing is known. In general the intensity of the sensa- 
tion of smell depends upon the concentration of the sub- 
stance; it may be increased to the point of giving pain 
ie. &. 
may be dulled by 
strychnine. 

The relation between smell and taste is so close that in 
case of many sensations no definite boundary can be es- 
tablished between the two. 

The individual sensations of smell are extraordinarily 
diversified, but difficult to define. If the sensation of smell 
is agreeable we speak of perfumes or good odors, in the 
other case, of bad odors. But the judgment as to the cate- 
gory to which a particular odor belongs is not at all the 
same in different persons. Here the subjective interpreta- 
tion plays a large role, so that even odors generally held 
to be highly disagreeable, like asafoetida, valerian, etc., find 
their special friends, while many persons have a repugnance 
against certain odors generally considered agreeable. 
Finally it is a well known fact that many odors which in 
pure condition, that is in concentrated form, are disagree- 
able and oppressive, as for instance musk, patchouli, con- 
centrated oil of roses, etc., can be designated as fragrant 
only after great dilution. 


action of 


The sense of smell 
intensified by 


with ammonia or acetic acid). 
morphine, it may be 





* Deut. Parf. Zcit., Vol. 11 (1925), No. 9. 
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ACTIVITIES OF ASSOCIATIONS, SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


Machinery Makers, Canners and Alcohol Producers Are Most Active; 
Toiletry Manufacturers Change Dates; Health Board Advisers Named 


CANNERS HOLD A BIG CONVENTION 

For the fifth time the hospitality of the city of Louisville 
was extended to the joint meeting of the National Canners’ 
Association, Machinery and Supplies’ Association, National 
Food Brokers’ Association, in only the way that a Ken- 
tucky municipality can entertain such a vast assemblage. 
Louisville made good in providing ample accomodations for 
the comfort of everyone. Its new modern hotels, in addition 
to clubs and many other hotels cared for what was conser- 
vatively estimated to be 8,000 people. 

Charles P. Guelf, of the Jerome P. Rice Seed Co., Cam 
bridge, N. Y., was elected 
president of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, succeeding Ernest 
E. Finch, of the Karl Keifer 
Machine Co., of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Finch having refused 
a re-election. The meeting, 
held in the Jefferson County 
Armory, was part of the 
joint convention and exposi 
tion staged by the machinery 
men’s organization, the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association 
and the National Flood 
Brokers’ Association. 

Gordon Kellogg, of the 
American Can Co., Roches 
ter, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, and C. B. Bucholtz, of ErRNEsT E. FINCH 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., 
Silvercreek, N. Y., and Herbert Bengstrom, of A. W. 
Pinger Co., of Minneapolis, were elected directors for the 
coming year to succeed James F. Cole and O. H. Hanson. 

Messages of greeting were brought to the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association by E. F. Tregoe and 
Frank Gorrell, president and secretary, respectively of the 
National Canners’ Association, and by Walter J. Townsend, 
president of the National Food Brokers’ Association. Mr. 
Tregoe emphasized the need for the equipment manufac- 
turers to tighten up the loose credits which are now extended 
to canners. 

\ feature of the convention was the theater party gen- 
erously tendered by the American Can Co. The entire seat- 
ing capacity at the Brown Theater at which “Lady, Be 
Good” was playing and the Strand Theater at which the 
Wright Players were featured in “Anna Christie’ were 
engaged. The profitable part of the evening’s entertainment 
was that furnished by H. W. Phelps, president of the 
American Can Co., who welcomed on behalf of the company 
its guests and delivered an address or message to the in 
dustry that provided inspiration and guidance. 

Resolutions of thanks for Mr. Phelps, Mr. Finch and the 
\merican Can Co., were passed enthusiastically. 

Among the exhibitors were the following: 

American Can Co., New York; American Metal Cap 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Burt Machine Co., Baltimore; Econ- 
omic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass.; Edward Ermold 
Co., New York; Hazel-Atlas Glass Co.,-Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati; Illinois Glass Co., Alton, Ill; 
Karl Keifer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; McKenna Brass 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; Mid-West Box Co., Chicago, IIL; 
the Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y.; United States Bottlers 
Machinery Co., Chicago 





American Brush Manufacturers’ Association 


The American Brush Manufacturers’ Association is hold- 
ing its mid-winter meeting at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City, March 18-19. 


ALCOHOL TRADE FORMS AN ASSOCIATION 

The Industrial Alcohol Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
a membership corporation, has been organized under the laws 
of New York. Its president is George F. Dieterle, of the 
Federal Products Company, of Cincinnati, and New Orleans, 
and its secretary, J. Wrench, of the Industrial Chemical 
Company, of New York, which is a subsidiary of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. Besides these 
companies, the membership list includes the Everett Distill- 
ing Company of Boston, Kentucky Alcohol Corporation of 
New York, the Eastern Alcohol Corporation, New York, a 
joint enterprise of the Ken 
tucky Alcohol Corporation 
and of the du Pont interests ; 
Publicker Commercial Alco- 
hol Corp.; Philadelphia; Da- 
vid Berg Industrial Alcohol 
Corporation, Philadelphia; 
Rossville Company, Law- 
renceburg, Ind., and New 
Orleans; Crescent Industrial 
\leohol Company, New Or- 
leans; National Industrial 
\leohol Company, New Or- 
leans; American Distilling 
Company, Pekin, Ill, and 
Mason By-Products Corpo 
ration and two _ associated 
companies, covering the Pa 
cific Coast territory 

One of the organizers of GeorGe F. DIeTERLE 
the association stated that 
the only important producer not in it is the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Corporation, which, he declared, pro- 
duces about 30 per cent of the national output of industrial 
alcohol. It is one of the principal objects of the new as- 
sociation to establish a bureau at Washington for direct, 
continuous contact with the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
the Prohibition Unit, as well as with the Navy and War de- 
partments as occasion requires. The United States Indus- 
trial Alcohol Corporation already has such a Washington 
otnee. 

It is planned to establish association laboratories to work 

out simplified — for manufacture. Information as 
to cost ratios will also be exchanged ; g 2 2m- 
bers, and general and usual rules pc tien hg on 
have been adopted. Through advertised publicity the asso- 
ciation designs to keep the public as well as Federal officials 
informed of the rapid growth of the market for denatured 
alcohol, which it is claimed fully explains the rapid in- 
crease in production, due to such factors as the require- 
ments of the automobile, of the rayon industry and of the 
paint makers. : 
_ One primary object is to secure a more prompt and prac- 
ticable system of permits for the release of industrial 
alcohol. The current requirements of certain manufacturers, 
it is claimed, are so heavy as to render short period per- 
mits a severe handicap. Reciprocally, the association will 
be in a position to afford the revenue and prohibition de- 
partments something in the nature of clearing house in- 
formation of shipments to the industries. 





Chemical Equipment Men Meet in May 


, The Association of Chemical Equipment Manufacturers 
has arranged an exposition to be held in Cleveland, May 
10 to 15, inclusive. Groups representing nine national so- 
cieties have formed a committee to correlate the week’s 
technical program. Some of these societies have joined in 
technical programs in times past, but to bring them together 
in connection with such an exposition is new and should 
lead to better co-operation in other lines of endeavor as 
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well. It is estimated there are 3,000 technical and industrial 
men—operating officials, chemists and engineers who ar 
actually interested in chemicals and chemical equipment 
The general public will not be admitted 


GLASS BOTTLE MAKERS DECRY DRY LAW 


Forty representatives of twenty-eight of the glass bottle 
manufacturers in the country held a conference at the Penn 
sylvania Hotel in New York City on February 19 and 
after bitter denunciation of the Eighteenth Amendment by 
several speakers passed a resolution pledging support t 
efforts to modify the Prohibition law 

Frank Ferguson, Secretary of the Illinois Glass Com 


pany and President of the Class Containers’ Associatiot 
who presided, declared that prohibition had destroyed one 
ith of the bottlemakers’ business 

James Maloney, President of the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Associati n, declared that as a result of prohibiti n we ré 
becoming a “violent, headstrong, dangerous people,” that 
the youth of the country is being corrupted, and that brib 
ery and graft are rampant in all departments of govern 
nent. “I firmly believe it will mean the ruin of this ceun 


try if this damnable law is not repealed,” he said. Thirty 
ve bottling concerns, the chief industry of the towns n 
vl h they are located, have been closed, he pointed out, 


is the result of prohibition. 

The only opposition to the resolution came from H. D 
Hartley, an officer of the Turner Brothers Bottling Com 
pany, of Terre Haute, Ind. [le said that while he agreed 
with the sense of the resolution he feared its adoption by the 


bottling industry might provide ammunition for the drys 


who would say it was advocated from selfish motives 

Mr. Rowe retorted: “I don’t care what our enemies say 
()f course they'll say we are selfish And we are selfish 
oing to sit supine and silent and allow these 
people to destroy our legitimate business. If the law were 
od one, if it promoted Christianity, elevated the peopl 
a higher plane of civilization, instead of demoralizing it. 
then we wouldn’t oppose it. Our opponents and the cowards 

the Senate and Congress will of course make ugly charges 


for lack of valid arguments 


Drug-Chemical Section Names Health Board Advisers 


Acting upon suggestion made by Dr. Louis I. Harris, Com 
missioner of Health of New York City, at a recent meeting 
of the Drug and Chemical Section of the New York Board 

Trade and Transportation, Charles L. Huisking, chair 
man of the section, has appointed a confidential conference 
committee to act with Dr. Harris as follows: 

Dr. H. C. Lovis, Seabury & Johnson, chairman. 

S. B. Penick. S. B. Penick & Co., crude drugs. 

Charles L. Huisking, C. L. Huisking, Inc., general drugs. 

Percy C. Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, essential 


{. A. Stebbins, Powers-Weightman, Rosengarten C 
manufacturing chemists 

\. Bakst, Bakst Bros., wholesale druggists. 

Frank C. Starr, Sharp & Dohme, manufacturing 


pharmacists. 
Carroll Dunham Smith, C. D. Smith Pharmacal Co., manu- 


facturing pharmacists (homeopathic ) 
J. P. Anderson, E. R. Squibb & Sons, biological products 
and manufacturers 
Edward Plaut, Lehn & Fink Products Co., Inc., pro- 
prietaries 
August Klipstein, Jr., Klipstein & Co., chemicals 
Japanese Chemical Industrial Exhibition 


A report from Osaka states that the Chemical Industrial 
Association has been considering holding a second chemical 
industrial exhibition. It is planned to hold the exhibition 


at Tokio in the spring of 1926. 
United Medicine Manufacturers 


The 1926 convention of the United Medicine Manufactur- 
ers of America is to be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, September 13-15 
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NEW DATES FOR A.M.T.A. MEETING 


The date of the thirty-second annual convention of the 
American Manufacturers of Toilet Articles at the Biltmore 
Hotel in this city has been changed to May 4, 5, 6, 1926. It 
was originally planned to hold the convention May 24, 25, 26 
and 27 and give up one day of the time for a golf tourna- 
ment, but on account of the difficulty in holding a one-day 


tournament near enough to the city to enable the members 
to get out there in the morning, and also the uncertainty of 
the weather, it was decided to follow the usual plan this year 
and hold the meeting a little earlier in the season, eliminating 
the golf tournament. The arrangements are going forward 
with assurances of an extremely interesting time for the 
members 

In another year the entire convention may be held where 
a business and golf program can be followed out, either 
\tlantic City, or some nearby resort, such as_ Briarcliff 
Lodge. The program as it now stands is as follows 

May 4, first session, luncheon; evening, theatre party, 
‘Sunny,” in which Marilyn Miller is starring at the New 
\msterdam Theatre. 

May 5, Special session, 11 a. m.; evenings, open 

May 6, Special session, 11 a. m.; evening, banquet 


Result of Election for A.Ph.A. Officers 


Chairman E. V. Howell and his associates, J. G. Beard 
and E. V. Kyser, on the Board of Canvassers have an- 
nounced the result of the vote by mail for officers of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, as follows 

President, Theodore §. Bradley, of Massachusetts ; l‘irst 
Vice-President, George Judisch, of lowa:; Second Vice- 
President, Arthur G. Hulett, of Arizona; for Members of 
the Council: James H. Beal, Illinois; Charles H. LaWall, 
Pennsylvania; and William B. Day, Illinois. 

The officers-elect will be installed at the meeting of the 
\merican Pharmaceutical Association in Philadelphia, dur 
ing the week of September 13 


Dr. Lind Wins the Nichols Medal 


The William H. Nichols medal was presented to Dr 
Samuel C. Lind, associate director of the Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory, Washington, March 5, in Rumford 
Hall at a meeting of the New York section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia Uni 
versity, spoke on “My Friend, Lind”; Dr. Arthur B. Lamb, 
Harvard College, talked about “Lind, the Chemist’; and 
Dr. Lind delivered the address of acceptance on “Chemical 
Activities by Alpha Particles.” 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 


At a recent Faculty supper held in a quaint restaurant 
called the English Pheasant Inn, Professor Freeman P 
Stroup gave an address concerning the modern ideas of 
the structure of the atom, which was discussed 

Dr. Robert P. Fischelis is again connected with the 
faculty, and is giving a series of lectures on advertising 
and on pharmaceutical journalism. 


Salesmen Plan Luncheon Meeting 


Salesmen’s Association of American Chemical Industry 
unnounces a new type of meeting in the form of a monthly 
luncheon. The first one will be held at 12:30 P. M., Wed 
nesday, March 24, at Lyon D’Or Restaurant, 61 West 24th 
street, and John W. Bicknell, vice-president of U. S. Rub 
ber Plantations, Inc., will talk on “What Goes Into Rubber.” 


National Grocers’ Associations to Meet at Same Time 


An innovation that means a great deal to the grocery 
trade of the country is an announcement that both the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association will hold their 1926 conventions 
at the same time and in the same city: Rochester, N. Y., 
June 21 to 24. 


Drug Manufacturers Meet in April 


\merican Drug Manufacturers’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, April 


12 to 15 
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AMERICAN MASTER HAIRDRESSERS: EIGHTH CONVENTION 











E1igHtH ANNUAL BANQuet or AssocIATION HELD IN THE ComMMoporE Hotet, New YorK, MArcH 9, 1926 


The waving of white-bleached hair, re-waving, and bob ceeded, that longer hair suitably dressed is not so bad for 
covers were featured at the Eighth Annual Convention ot men This conclusion was almost inevitable because Miss 
the American Master Hairdressers Association at the Hote) Sattler used her brother as a model in the demonstration 
Commodore, New York City, March & and 9. Coincident \fter this Miss Rita Kraus gave a demonstration on 
with the foregoing demonstrations was an appeal for the muscle strapping. The lecture proved to be so popular that 
return of long hair to offset the masculine it was repeated in the afternoon and again 


tendency among women manifested in bobbed 
hair. 

The convention was attended by about 
2,000 hairdressers and beauty culturists from 
all parts of the United States, and great 
interest was shown not only in the demon 
strations but also in the lectures and ex 
hibitions which were held in connection 
with the convention 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were Charles Nessler, Sr., president; Adolph 
Barkey, first vice president; Charles Julius, 
second vice president; Dr. H. V. Baird, sec 
retary ; and Gustav Sattler, Jr., treasurer 

In his opening address on March 8 Pres 
ident Charles Nessler held that the bob had 
passed its crest and that long hair was on 
its way back to favor. The consensus 


n the following morning Various man- 
facturers of permanent wave apparatus 
en gave brief talks on the tendency in 
permanent waving and also on the use of 
their machines 

In the afternoon, Dr. Pratt lectured on 
cosmetic surgery Chis proved to be a most 
interesting lecture as a model was posed 
to show the results of plastic surgery and 
to demonstrate what has been accomplished ; 
but no actual operations were made Che 
lecture was given before women exclusively 

[he importance of better window and 
showcase dressing was emphasized by O. C 


MacLoed. Mr. MacLoed pointed out his 
lecture how a shop should be run and the 






in 





ecessity of utilizing window space proper 
} 





if the shop is located 1 street floor 

seemed to be that the \ssociation should Cyarites NESSLER. the shop 1s on the first floor, the only justi 
lead public opinion in establishing a pref as ation for paying the higher rent for such a 
erence for long hair. Mr. Nessler also em (FOUNDER OF HAIR COLLEGE) — j, cation, he said, is the opportunity it affords 
phasized in his address the dignity and grow tor using the window display space 
ing importance of the profession, pointing out that practically Charles Julius gave a demonstration on marcel waving 
every town, regardless of its size, has at least one beauty Mr. Julius has lectured on the subject for over 15 vears and 
shop is a result, much interest was taken in his remarks. Gustav 

Dr. Frank Parker followed with a lecture, suitably dem Sattler, Jr.. followed with a talk on cold creams, how to 
onstrated, on the causes and treatment of an excessively oily distinguish between them and how they should be used 
scalp condition, after which B. Clement gave a short le¢ In the evening a marcel wave contest was held the 
ture on hair coloring Grand Ballroom and suitable prizes were awarded to the 

Miss Alice F. Ryan then demonstrated the proper way of vinners 
marcelling and Miss Rose Sattler gave a very interesting On the following day the morning session was devoted 
demonstration on extra hair pieces and how to wear them largely to a forum of beauty school owners. Shop owners, 
In view of the statements made earlier in the day that operators, and students were invited to be present, and the 
bobbed hair tends to make women masculine, there was a list of questions gotten up by Miss Barbara Burke, and the 
feeling, as Miss Sattler’s lecture and demonstration pro questions asked at former State Board Examinations were 








read. In addition, the questions likely to be asked at the 
next State Board Examination were suggested. 
Dr. John F 


science of toning face muscles 


the 
A young lady was used as a 


Emens then gave a demonstration on 


model and much interest was manifested in the demonstra- 
tion. 
This followed talk Mr. Nessler 


which he pointed out that the Association was supporting 


was by a brief by in 
the bill requiring three years of experience before a pros- 
pective owner may be allowed to operate a beauty shop. 

A round table discussion followed in which editors of the 
various trade papers circulating among beauty shop owners 
part. It was contended that each hair dressing and 
beauty shop should subscribe to at least two trade papers 
which should be placed on the table in the reception room for 


the examination of customers. 


1 
took 


Miss Evelyn Frederick gave a demonstration of water 
waving and hairdressing, after which a permanent wave 
contest was held in the Grand Ballroom. Each contestant 


was required to wave one white or bleached head and rewave 
one bob. 

The convention came to a close with the banquet in the 
evening at which Charles Nessler acted as toastmaster. 

The exhibition in connection with the convention brought 
together an of manufacturers of supplies and 
equipment for the beauty parlor as well as accessories used 
in various Among the exhibitors were: American 


assemblage 


Ways 


Permanent Wave Supply Co., Art Aseptible Furniture Co., 
Basse Academy, Samuel Bonat & Bro., E. Burnham, Inc., 
Cameo Specialty Co., Chisholm Co., Chas. J. Costello, 
Eastern Laboratories, Inc., Matthew Fischer, Gem Air 
Permanent Wave Co., Inc., R. Ginsberg & Bro., Henalfa 
Corp., Wm. Hinkle, Holland & O’Donnell, Henry Hughes 
Co., Inc., Inecto, Inc., Kimberly, Clark Co., Keen Waving 
Co., Kora’s Own Beauty Prod., Inc., Kree System of Elec 
trolysis, S. Le Mur Co., Leon’s United Permanent Wave 
Co., Lockwood-Brackett Co., Marinello Co., Wm. Meyer Co., 


Modern 


Nevagra 


Morey Institute, C. Nestle Co., 
O’Real-Heinne, Inc., Ozmositier 


Beauty Shop, 


Product Co., Inc., 


at Reducing Iron, Paragon Dist. Corp., Parker-Herbex 
Corp., Pasquier Co., J. Potter, Inc., Rap-I-Dol Co., Inc., 
Royal Institute, H. Schwerner & Co., Shelton Electric Co., 


Dr. Emil Shoree, Harry Speert, Va Per Marcel, Virozol Co., 


M. Wahl & Son, Western Beauty Magazine, Wildroot Co., 


Inc., 


Wilfred Academy, Chas. Wolton Co. 


Prof. Par to Get Chandler Award 


The Chandler gold medal given in recognition of distin 
guished achievement in chemical science has been awarded 
to Samuel Wilson Parr, Professor of Applied Chemistry in 
the University of Illinois, for 1926. Professor Parr will 
deliver the annual Chandler lecture on Friday, April 23, 
in Havemeyer Hall, New York City, on “The Constitu- 
tion of Coal.” The Chandler medal was established in 
honor of the late Charles Frederick Chandler, one of the 
founders of the American Chemical Society. 


1,000 Chemists in Government Service 


More than 1,000 chemists are now in the service of the 
Federal Government, according to the United States Civil 
S ice Commission. This makes the United States the 
largest employer of chemists in the world, it is said. These 


technical men have been enlisted by the government as the 
needs of the various bureaus and departments developed and 
xpanded, and they are still } igh chem 


ical societies and colleges throughout the country 


Philadelphia Drug Exchange 
At its recent annual meeting, the Philadelphia Drug Ex- 
change re-elected as president C. Mahlon Kline, president 


recruited thro 


ING 


of the Smith, Kline & French Company. Other officers 
were chosen as follows:—Vice-president, Herbert R. Mc 
Ilvaine; secretary, Joseph W. England; treasurer, A. L 


Hilles, Jr. 
National Foreign Trade Council 


The thirteenth convention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council will be held at Charleston, S. C., from April 28 to 
30, 1926. 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN THE ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF TOILET ARTICLES.—Presi- 
dent, Northam Warren, New York; Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. H. Bertram, 309 Broadway, New York. 

FLAVORING Extract MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
President, e. S. Rogers, Middletown, N. Y.; Secretary, 
R. E. Heekin, Water and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NATIONAL Paper Box MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
President, Frank Stone, Philadelphia; Secretary, Frank S. 
Records, Philadelphia. 

PERFUME ImporTEeRS’ AssociATION.—President, 
Levy, 714 Fifth avenue, New York; Secretary, 
Douglas, Jr., 35 West 34th street, New York. 

NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF SopA WatTER FLavors.— 
President, August Peter, Milwaukee, Wis.; Secretary and 
\ttorney, Thos. J. Hickey, 1238 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

BarBers Supply Deaters’ AssocrAtion.—President, J. M. 
Hoffar, Evansville, Ind.; Secretary, Joseph Byrne, 116 West 
39th street, New York. 

PERFUMERY, SOAP AND EXTRACT ASSOCIATION OF CHI- 
cAaGo.—President, Donald M. Clark, Secretary, Walter E. 
l'lumerfelt, 180 North Market street 

DruACHEM CLuB.—President, B. J. Gogarty; Secretary, 
Alexander Leith, Jr., 15 John street, New York. 

SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CHEMICAL IN- 
pusTRY.—President, Elias A. Johnson; Secretary, W. H. 
Adkins, New York. New York Chapter: Chairman, John 
A. Chew; Secretary, David H. Killeffer, 19 East 24th street, 
New York. 


Bp. &. 
B. M. 


ZINC STEARATE RULES IN ILLINOIS 


The Illinois State Department of Public Health, following 
an investigation of reported deaths and illness caused by 


children inhaling stearate of zinc and other stearate toilet 


powders, has promulgated the following rules :— 

1. No person, persons, company or corporation shall, from 
and after June 1, 1926, sell, offer for sale, or dispense to the 
general public, zinc or other stearate toilet or dusting powd- 
ers, or toilet or dusting powders containing stearate of zinc 
or other stearate having similar physical properties as one of 
the ingredients in excess of 10 per cent by weight, unless 
such dusting powders shall be sold, offered for sale or dis- 
pensed in containers which comply with the specifications set 
forth by these rules. 

2. Containers shall be substantially constructed. All joints 
and seams shall be closed by crimping, soldering or equiva- 
lent method so as to effectively prevent separation or leak- 
age at seams or joints. 

3. Containers shall be equipped with an extreme top with 
a substantial self-closing device which will remain closed at 
all times when not in use. The self-closing device shall be 
of sufficient strength to retain a closing tension of not less 
than two pounds or 907.2 grams throughout the ordinary 
life of the container in order to prevent its operation by an 
infant. 


4. The extreme top shall have a diameter of not less than 
two inches or 50.8 millimeters, in order to prevent its 
insertion into the mouth of an infant. The opening or open- 
ings in the top shall not exceed in total area 40 square 


millimeters; and the smallest diameter or dimension of such 
opening or openings shall not exceed three millimeters. 
Containers shall bear in plain sight and separated from 
other reading matter the following label :—‘Caution—This 
Powder May Be Injurious If Inhaled.” 

\ penalty of not more than $200 fine or not more than 
six months’ imprisonment or both is provided for violation 
of the rules. 


5 


Beauty Parries Lip Stick Hint 


“T love the taste of lip stick,” 
The Tea Hound said to Grace. 
She blushed, then hesitated, 
And passed him her vanity case. 
—Black & Blue Jav. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Since our February report, Fred S. Rogers, the president; 
Thomas J. Hickey, general counsel and executive secretary ; 
Richard H. Bond, first vice-president and chairman of the 
legislative committee, as well as all of the other officers 
and committeemen, have been busy as usual with the affairs 
of the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States 

News of the alcohol tax and other developments is given 
in our Washington Correspondence. 

Members should continue to bear in mind the dates June 
9, 10 and 11, when the 1926 convention will be held at the 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, New York. This selec- 
tion apparently was most opportune, for the Lodge is just 
on the outskirts of the metropolis and affords all of the 
advantages of New York City with the pleasures and con- 
veniences of suburban scenery and facilities for enjoyment 
of life in the Westchester section of the Hudson River 
valley. The Convention Committee will do everything pos- 
sible to make the convention enjoyable and memorable 

The Executive Committee will hold its next regular 
meeting at Briarcliff Lodge on Monday, May 10, when con- 
vention plans also will be acted upon. 


SODA WATER FLAVORS MANUFACTURERS 

August Peter of Milwaukee, president, and Thomas J. 
Hickey, of Chicago, secretary and attorney, together with 
the legislative and other committees of the National Associ 
ation of Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, 


tinued their activities to benetit the 


have con- 


association and _ its 
members during the month which has just ended 


Secretary Hickey has issued bulletins to the members 


regarding the reduction of the alcohol tax and prohibition 


enforcement, as well as on other subjects. The latest devel 


opments in matters of prohibition interest to the 


members 
will be found in our Washington Correspondence 





Exports of Guadeloupe Vanilla Beans 


\lthough the vanilla business in the year 1925 in Guadel 
oupe proved to be disastrous, owing to an unexpected drop of 
prices on the American market, exports to the United States 
have run more or less even with the preceding year, states 
Vice Consul Raymond Phelan, Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies, in a report to the Department of Commerce, dated 
January 11, 1926. But it must be borne in mind that the 
prices which were declared on the commodities exported were 
the rather fictitious locally quoted prices, which by no means 
indicated the amounts received for the goods once sold 
Indeed, out of thirty-one shipments effected only ten were 
of products already sold, as against twenty-one sent on con- 
signment to be sold according to the condition of the Amer- 
ican market. 

In 1925, 29,796 pounds of vanilla beans valued at 
$216,225 and 21,207 pounds of vanillon valued at $86,757 were 
declared for exportation to the United States, as against 


- lavoring Extract 


ection 
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35,457 pounds of vanilla (valued at $215,432) and 4,504 
pounds of vanillon (valued at $18,276) in 1924 

It is understood, says Consul Phelan, that a considerable 
amount of the vanilla shipped from Guadeloupe during the 
vear to the United States has remained unsold. 


Outlook for 1925-26 Mexican Vanilla Beans 


All indications point to an increased yield of vanilla beans 
in the Vera Cruz district of Mexico in 1925-26, states Amer- 
ican Consul John Q. Wood, Vera Cruz, Mexico, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce, dated January 20, 1926. 
The gathering of the beans has been disturbed by labor 
troubles. Purchasers have hesitated in taking the new crop 
on account of the large carryover that has gradually been 
disposed of at low prices with a loss to the holders. The 
quality of the 1925-26 crop is reported to be excellent, and 
the prices such as to induce purchasers to take the entire crop 
before the beans are entirely gathered. In the opinion of 
local dealers, says Counsel Wood, there will be a relatively 
larger amount of “cuts” due to the fact that the “wholes” 
could not be brought to the curing centers. 





PURE FOOD AND DRUG NOTES 


In this department will be found matters of interest con- 
tained in FEDERAL AND State official reports, etc., relating to 
perfumes, toilet preparations, flavoring extracts, soaps, etc. It 
1s advisable also to look at our WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE, 
Soap Section and other departments for further information. 








Dyes for Flavors and Food Must Be Pure 

Certified colors are discussed in Circular No. 52 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which says in 
part: 

“As ordinarily manufactured for textile or other industrial 
purposes, dyes often contain impurities, some of which are 
harmless, whereas others are more or less toxic. These im- 
purities may not detract from the value of the dyes for in- 
dustrial use, but they would be highly objectionable in a 
substance designed for human consumption. Practically all 
dyes at one stage or another of their manufacture are treated 
with sulfuric or nitric acid, both of which are frequently 
contaminated with arsenic. The vessels in which the dyes 
are made may also contain arsenic. Certilication by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry implies not only that the dye itself is 
harmless, but that it is uncontaminated by poisonous sub- 


stances. 
Indiana 

I. L. Miller, chief of the division of chemistry, reports that 
n November the Indiana Food and Drug Laboratory ex- 
amined 166 samples of food and drugs, of which 81 were 
passed as legal. The department made 1,452 sanitary in- 
spections of food manufacturing and distributing depart- 
ments, of which 994 were rated as good, 424 fair, 82 poor 
and 2 bad. 


Brooklyn Food Show a Success 


The thirty-fifth annual Brooklyn Food Show and House- 
hold Appliances Exposition was held in the week of March 8, 
in the Thirteenth Regiment Armory. More than 137 food 
concerns exhibited. The show was opened formally by 
Borough President Joseph A Guider and was well attended. 
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IMPORTANT CASES IN LAW AND CUSTOMS COURTS 


PLOUGH KEEPS “BLACK AND WHITE” 
The Plough 


Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been 


upheld by the U. S. District Court for the Southern District 
of Ohio in the use of “Black and White” in connection with 
the publication of its Black and White Dream Book and 


\lmanac 


rendered 


defendant, Miss 
White Series of 


to use the 


In an oral opinion given by Judge Hickenlooper, 
I 


February 26, 


va Nieman, 


Dream Dictionaries, 


1926, the court held that the 
who publishes a Black and 
may also continue designatior 
Black and White” in connection with her books. 


The Plough Chemical (¢ sought an intunction to prevent 


designation “Black and White 
Black and White 


its line of toilet preparations. 


Miss Nieman from using the 


is the company publishes a almanac in 


vhich it advertises extensively 

In her laim for 
( went through the Patent 
Office in Washingtor appeals, l 


the Federal Court in Cincinnati during the week of 


answer, Miss Nieman set up a counter 


$6,000,000 The case 


lamages for 


three was transferred 





February 23 
In the testimony, it was shown that 

publish a Black and Whit ries, assigned to the Pl 

Chemical Co. their Black and White trade 

he lul eistered b Harper & Bros 

een duly registered Dy arper ¢ 2 

he law in the case, the « 


tion under 





mark which had 
\tter considering 
urt held that no right of registra 
section 4915 was accorded to the Plough Chemical 
by reason of the assignment Che court also held that 
Plough Chemical Co. showed no priority of right in the 
“Black and White” series and als« that 
here had been no violation or infringement of Miss Nieman’s 
statutory monopoly as a result of her registration of the 
same words. In reaching thi nclusion the court held that 
he Plough Chemical Co. did not attempt to 
which could in any way be contused with 


e of the words 





get out any series 
Miss Nieman’s, or 
vhich would, in any way, pirate upon the value of her series. 

Che court said in part: “If their (Plough’s) trade mark of 
Black and White for toilet preparations is valid, and there 


think there would be 





has been no suggestion that it is not, I 


n implied right to advertise that either by what is ordinarily 
styled an advertisement or by the publication of such uncopy- 
ighted almanacs, dream books, or uncopyrighted literature 
as tl might see [it That is a natural and inherent right 
Xn opinion, infringe a registered trade 





would, in our 
mark for a series of books only if it purported to be such a 
series or part of such a series other than what it was, a plain 
patent medicine advertisement. No one in his right 
would confuse the Black and White Dream Book of 
Plough with let us say the Black and White books of 
larper: no one, in all probability, would confuse the B 
and White Dream Book of Plough, with its superfluity of 
idvertising matter, with the Black and White Series | 
Dictionary of Nieman, forming as it does a part of that 

es ot clairvoyance, palmistry, know yoursel 
reading, etc.” 

linally, the court held that there 
scintilla of evidence that there has been any musrepresel 
n the part of Plough to palm off his books for 
books of Miss Nieman 

The Plough Chemical Co. regards the decision as a com 
ictory and will not appeal from it. Attorneys for the 
plaintiff were J. W. ¢ Memphis and John C 
Carpenter of Munday, Clarke & Carpenter of Chicag 


veryvaday 


mind 


not the Siig 
tation 


and as the 


Was 





: ; 
anada of! 


Feathered Powder Puffs Rated at 60 P. C. 


No. 51035.—Powper Purrs—FEaATHERS.—Protest 69715-G 
Munroe Forwarding Co. (St. Louis) This pri 
test relates to pe wader pulls in chief value of feathers or 


valorem under paragraph 


Forei 





down classified at 60 per cent ad 
1419, tariff act of 1922 
McClelland, G. A. On the record pre 


the protest was overruled 


Opinion by 


FINAL OAK MOSS DECISION 


A decision was handed down on February 24 by the Board 


of Customs Appeals in Washington in the matter of the 


appeal of the importer from the decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers in New 
oak Ungerer & 
Che case has been fully discussed in previous issues of THE 
PERFUMER & 
The final decision denies the contentions of 
New York and Ungerer & Co. It 
material at 40c per pound and 50 per cent. ad 
Tariff Law of 1922, classifying it as 
or combination containing essential or distilled 
natural or synthetic odoriferous or aromatic sub- 
stances. Thus the judgment of the board is affirmed with 
out approval of the collector's classification. 

The case was an important one to the 
probably involves future 
material but also on 


York on certain shipments of 


resinarome moss imported by Company. 
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both the ap- 


raiser at assesses the 
valorem under 
Paragraph 61 of the 

mixture 


ils or 


trade in that it 
rulings not only on this particular 
other materials falling within. the same 
eneral class of articles 

Che original appraisement of the material 


loriferous 


was at 45 per 
} aromatic chemical 
This was appealed by the importer, who contended that duty 
should have at 20 per cent. ad valorem as a 
non-enumerated manutactured article, or that it should have 
been admitted under the free list as a resin. The case was 
irgued on the point as to whether the material was a natural 
a manutactured product and whether it was used 
or a detinite odor value ot agent and 
expert testimony was evoked by both the government and 
he importers 


nt ad Taiore) as al ¢ 


beet assessed 


resin or 


only as a fixative 


WOODBURY-JERGENS LITIGATION 


John H. Woodbury and the John H. Woodbury Laborator 


ies, Incorporated, New York City, have begun suit against 


the Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, for 


alleged 
damages arising out of a telegram sent to the trade 
17, 1926, 


Jergens Co., 


during 


the week of January advising retailers and jobbers 


that the Andrew would take legal action “to 


castile 
New 


District 


prevent the sale of Woodbury’s genuine 
made bv the plantiff was started in the 
Supreme Court and transferred to the U. S 
Court for the District of New Yorl 


imported 

soap,” 

Vinal 
k 


Suit 


Southern 
of $1,000,000 are asked 


The case is the 


Damages 


outgrowth of contentions over the right 


to use the neckless head of John H Woodbury as a trade 
mark and also the right to use the name “Woodbury 

The controversy dates back to 1901 when a contract was 
made between the Andrew Jergens Co. and John H. Wood 


lohn H. Woodbury 
Woodbury. 

re lary 

Jergens Co., to 


bury, the 
William A 


Dermatalogical Institute and 
idrew 
from 
William 


have beer started bv the \r 
restrain the Bonded 


under W< 


suits 
Products C 
labels I 


manufacturing soaps odbury 


Houbigant Resale Hearings Ended 
New York 


ince of resale 


inal arguments in the case of Houbigant, Inc., 
City, charged with enforcing the 
heard by the Federal 
\Washington, D. ¢ March 1. 


In seeking a dismissal of the 


mainten 


[rade Commission in 


complaint, through its at 
Miller & Garrison, 


system. 


Houbigant denied 


e€ maintenance of resak 
101 and 


matter under consider: 


April. 


mmission took the 
— 


a decision 1s expected early in 


Che ce 
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\t a recent meeting of the stockholders of Dodge & Olcott 
Co., New York, Francis H. Sloan retired as president of 
the company\ and was elected to the newly created position 
of chairman of the Board of Directors. Christian Beilstein, 
who has been connected with the concern for thirty-five 
vears, resigned as vice-president and director. 

The following officers and Board of Directors were then 


elected President, Francis T. Dodge ; irst V ice President 





FRANCIS T. Dopnce 


and Treasurer, Russell R. Sloan; second Vice-President 
| Pound; Secretary, James H. Hows 
The Directors are lrancis H. Sloan, Russell R. Sloat 


J. H. Morgan, Thornton Gerrish, Francis T. Dodge, P. | 
Dodge and ] F. Pound 


C. A. Myers was appointed manager of the Bayonne fac 


tor ind R. W. Bush, general manager of the = store 
New York 

Francis T. Dodge, who is now the executive head 
company, was in charge of the English bran for mine 


years, returning to the United States in 1921 and is thus 


} 


thoroughly equipped by personal knowledge of the wor 


wide requirements for the company’s products 


|. FF. Pound, who has been appointed sales manager, will 


have his headquarters at the home office in New York. H 
las been in charge of the Philadelphia branch since 18% 
and is thoroughly familiar with the sales requirements of 
company 

In addition to the large importing and jobbing business, 
there is the plant at Bayonne, N J., where essential oils 
are distilled and various specialties manufactured ry 
company is American agent for Fabrique de Laire, Paris 
France, the well known makers of synthetic perfume ma 


terials and for the Sanderson brand of Messina essences 


The Pompeian Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, announces that 
it is spending $1,000,000 for its 1926 advertising 


Senator Jean Amic, for over thirty years one of the part- 
ners of Roure-Bertrand Fills, Grasse, France, who died in 
Paris February 10 at the age of 62 years, had an unusually 
active career not only in the business world but also as a 
statesman. 

lor the last fifteen years he represented the Department 
of Alpes Maritimes in the French Senate and his services 
won for him the respect and affection of his associates 
and constituents. In tne 
Senate, he was a member « 
the Army and Finance Com 
mittees, two of the most im 
portant bodies in the uppei 
house. 

In addition to being an 
otheer ot the Legion of 
Honor and a Grand Officer 
of the Crown of Italy, he 
was also Commander of the 
Order of Isabel la Catholique 
ind an Officer of the Order 
1 Leopold [, as well as 





President of the French Ex 


hibitions Committee. Sexaton le aun Adit 
. LOR . 


Senator Amic often visited 
United States and Canada Betore the war, he came 


business and made trips to the prin- 


lere several times on 
cipal cities where he established enduring relations with 
the perfumery and soap industries 
In 1915, during the war, he was appointed by his govern- 
ment as President of the French Section to represent his 
ountry in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco. By reason of the faithful way he fulfilled 
this delicate mission, he did much to foster French-American 
riendship 

le is survived by his widow, two sons, Francois and 
louis, and his daughter, Mrs. Jean Fabre 

Senator Amic was one of the distinguished Frenchmen 

his generation and possessed a mind of rare keenness 
He will be missed by all who had the privilege of knowing 


him and who respected him tor his loyalty and kindness 


l‘rancis E. Dodge, who reached the age of &5 vears on 
March 3, was one of the original founders of Dodge & 
Olcott Co., New York City He retired from active parti 
cipation in the business in 1915 


Robert DuBois, of the Graesser-Monsanto Co., Ruabon, 
North Wales, sailed for home on the Olympic February 
27. He had been in this country for several weeks and 


attended the Monsanto sales conference at St. Louis. 
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Stanley Park,who has had charge of the Chicago office of 
the Mennen Co. during the last year, has been appointed 
division sales manager with headquarters at the home office 


in Newark, N. J 


Augustin Blanqué, a director of Bruno Court S. A., Grasse, 
France, arrived in New York on March 3 on his annual 
Spring visit and will remain here until early in April. He 
is making his headquarters 
with Morana, Ine., New 
York City, American and 
Canadian agents for his 
house, and has called on 
many friends in-the track 
throughout the Middle Wes: 
and South in company with 
Carl Schaetzer, president of 
Morana, Inc., and Wm. H 
Rowse, vice-president and 
sales manager. Mr. Blanque 
also called on the trade in 
Toronto and Montreal 


He advises that he is very 





. well pleased with the de 
AUGUSTIN BLANQUI : nT ae 
velopment of his firm’s busi 


ness on this side of the water, and looks forward to con 
tinued progress in harmony with the development of the 


perfume industry in the United States. 


Jean Silvin, of Keller Dorian Paper Co., Inc., New York 
City, sailed on the de Grasse March 22 for a visit to the 
mills of the parent company, Société des Papiers Keller- 
Lorian, Lyon, France. Mr. Silvin expects to be abroad 
about a month. 


H. Symington Cox, of Cox, Aspden & Fletcher, United 
States agents for LEssenflour Products, Ltd., Mysore, S 
India, sailed on the Aqui- 
tania March 20 for a six 
months’ trip abroad, which 
will include a two months’ 
stay in Mysore and visits to 
Marseilles, London, Madras, 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

While in Mysore, Mr. Cox 
will be in touch with Mysore 
government officials, under 
whose supervision the san- 
dalwood oil which his com- 
pany distributes is distilled. 
He will also be the guest of 
Bachalli Sitaramachar, man- 
aging director of Essenflour 





H. S. Cox 


Products, Ltd., who visited 
the United States in the Autumn of 1923, and who is re 
membered for a very interesting lecture which he gave 
before the College of Pharmacy of Columbia University. 


C. F. Michaels, president of the Langley & Michaels 
Co., wholesale druggists, San Francisco, with Mrs. Michaels, 
joined the excursion party on the steamship Resolute on 
the vessel’s long cruise to the Orient when the steamer 
touched at the Golden Gate. The Resolute was at Yokohama 
February 28 and is due in New York May 23. 
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The many friends of F. H. Leonhardt, vice-president of 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York City, will be interested 
to know that the entertainment given under the auspices of 
the Little Neck and Douglaston Auxiliaries of the Flushing 
Hospital, on the evening of January 26 for the benefit of 
that institution, proved to be a marked success. 

Mrs. Leonhardt has been president of the Douglaston 
Auxiliary for two years, and it was largely through her 
efforts that the entertainment given by Roxy and his Gang, 
with an additional screen version of Jackie Coogan in “Old 
Clothes,” at the Great Neck Playhouse, was such a complete 
success 

Chemical Toilet Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., has filed a 
certificate at Albany increasing its capital stock from $50,000 
to $200,000 


| | 


tienne Descollonges, partner of Descollonges Freres, 
Lyons, France, arrived in New York recently and _ visited 
the trade between New York 
and Chicago with Chas. D. 
Edwards, president of Ben}. 
French, Inc., New York 
City, the American agents 
for Descollonges Fréres. 

Mr. Descollonges is al 
ways gratified to revisit the 
United States and was even 
more pleased than usual this 
year by the growth of the 
firm’s business in synthetic 
aromatic perfume materials. 
He will sail for home April 
3 on the France 





ETIENNE DESCOLLONGES A number of the firm’s 

new synthetic perfume 

specialties are being offered by Mr. Descollonges for the 
first time, 


The Thompson & Norris Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., begins 
on page 148 the first of a series of announcements calling 
attention to the special corrugated paper and cellular board 
containers and shipping cases which it manufactures for the 
toilet preparations industry. 

The concern was established April 1, 1875, by Robert. H. 
Thompson and Henry D. Norris, and accordingly on April 
1 of this year the company will complete its 5lst year. 
In this time, it has built up an organization with branch 


factories in Boston, Mass.; Brookville, Ind.; Gordon, Ga.; 


Montreal and Toronto, Canada, and London, England. 
Mills are also operated by its subsidiary companies in loca- 
tions convenient to sources of supply. 

The officers of the parent corporation are: J. Linton 
Thompson, president; Frederick A. Norris, vice-president ; 
Beverly A. Norris, vice-president; Martin H. Day, vice- 
president and treasurer; Robert H. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent, and William G. Chapin, secretary. 


Van MacNair, for many years with the Topics Publishing 
Co., New York, as associate editor of Drug Topics and 
Drug Jobbers’ Salesman, has become associated with the 
Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C., manufacturer of Vicks 
VapoRub, in charge of advertising copy and plans. He was, 
at one time with the American Magazine, New York, and 
The Butterick Publications. 
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ization of Colgate & Co. as head of the purchasing depart- 


McCaw, of Richmond, Va., joined the organ 


ment, March 1 and will make his headquarters in the main 
office of the company in Jersey City. He succeeds the late 


Walter T. 


tant departments in the company. 


Hathaway in charge of one of the most impor- 


Mr. McCaw was previously in the cotton oil and soap 
business in Atlanta, Ga., on his own account and for several 
years was vice-president and managing director of the Proc 
ter & Gamble Co. In the latter organization he had charge 
of purchases of oils and fats and accordingly brings to the 
Colgate organization wide experience in the purchase oi 


soap making materials 


Henry J. Beck of the Northwestern Chemical Co., Wau 


watosa, Wis., is at Bradenton, Fla., where he has a very 


ie Manatee 


pretty and comfortable home on the shores of t 


River. 


Mr. Beck was for many years Chicago representative 
for Dodge & Olcott 
Co., of New York 


and gave up the 


connection about 
six years ago to 
rganize the com 
pany that he now 
heads 

Bradenton is one 
of the older cities 
in Florida, beauti- 
fully located on the 
West Coast about 
sixty miles below 
Tampa, and is a 
thriving com 
munity. 

The .photograph 
accompanying this 
article avas_ taken 
front of Mr. 





Mr. AND Mrs. H. J. Beck m 
Beck’s home amid 


the orange and grapefruit trees, bananas and mangos, just 
at the time when the North was buried deep in snow and ice 

Mr. and Mrs. Beck expect to leave Bradenton about 
March 23 for Chicago where they will enjoy some steam 
heat, after having been “cold” except for three warm days, 
during the winter. 


Belgian Trading Co., Inc., New York City, announces 
the receipt of 425 cases of Bergamot oil which it believes 
to be the largest single shipment of- this oil ever received 
in the United States. ; 

Business is generally good the company reports; and this 
feeling is confirmed by Harry R. Ramsey, western and north- 
western representative, who recently visited the home office. 
He declares that the prospects for business this Spring are 
bright. 


William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago, chewing gums, reports 
net profits of $9,146,930 for 1925. This is an increase of 
$607,616 over 1924. 
1925 sales were greater than those of the previous year and 
that foreign sales in particular were much larger. A factory 
at Frankfort, Germany, has been established and one at 
London will be put in operation this year. 


Philip K. Wrigley, president, stated that 
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Late in 1924 the toilet goods industry learned with con- 
siderable surprise of the purchase of the 


Vivaudou, Inc., by D. A. 


able discussion as to the full significance of the appearance 


business of V. 
Schulte, and there was consider- 
of the Schulte interests in this new field 

Hitherto these interests had been practically confined to 
the development of the chain of Schulte cigar stores, to- 
gether with a number of extensive real estate operations 
which naturally grew out of the selection and purchase of 
favorable cigar store sites 


During the vear 1925, the Vivaudou business, under the 





I 
Thomas J. McHugh, who was made its 
Mr. Schulte, 


made progress in sales and profits which were regarded as 


management of 
president immediately after its acquirement by 
little less than sensational. Hence it was not surprising 
to learn, in December last, of the purchase by the Schulte 
usiness 


interests of the Djer-Kiss 


There was, however, considerabk aroused in the 


interest 
trade as to whether it was Mr. Schulte’s intention to be 


content with the acquirement of two great toilet goods 





McHucH Davin A. SCHULTE 


THOMAS J. 


concerns; or whether it was his purpose to still further 


extend this phase of his constantly increasing activities. 
In order to get authoritative information as to Mr. Schulte’s 
purpose in entering the field in the first place, and such 
facts as he chose to give as to his future plans, a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER arranged an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Schulte and asked him for such a statement 
as he cared to make public. 

“T entered this business,” he explained, “because I saw 
in it an excellent opportunity for the investment of capital, 
and for making money. I felt that the toilet goods business 
was still in its infancy. The consumption of toilet goods 
was not, and is not, anything like what it should be. The 
great masses of the American women are just awakening 
to the true usefulness and effectiveness of toiletries as aids 
to bodily comfort, daintiness, and that charm and beauty 
which is every woman’s natural birthright. This is why 
the business especially appealed to me.” 

“But,” 


in many lines of business. Did you 


he was asked, “there are splendid opportunities 
regard the toilet 
goods line more inviting than any other?” 

“Not necessarily; but it takes something more than an 
opportunity to make a great success. It requires a man. 
In Mr. McHugh I had the man. Not only a man with wide 
experience in this particular line, but a man with the ability, 
power and the keen 
knowledge of human nature which implies the ability to 


the initiative, the tireless driving 
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ie right lieutenants In short, a man who could 


carry this business as far and as high as I might want it 
to go. Three years ago | met Mr. McHugh in Paris, and 
talked with him about the possibilities of the toilet goods 


held, the 


mi Mr. McHugh told me that in six vears it 


Vivaudou business having previously been offered 
would be 
possible to build up a $25,000,000 business, with an annual 
1 $6,000,000. 


profit of What is more, he told me why it 


could be done, and how he would go about it 
“Of course, I have many business propositions presented 
for my consideration. I had what was undoubtedly an un- 
usual opportunity to enter the automobile business with an 
assured $600,000 in it for myself, but I did not have the 


time to give it my personal attention, nor did I know the 


right man to manage it for me; so the idea did not interest 
me, and | refused 

“As to future plans, I have certain ambitions which Mr 
McHugh shares. At the present moment, we 
taking toilet 
am on the lookout now, and shall continue to be, for still 


contemplate 


over another very large goods business [ 


others which have within them the opportunities for suc 


cessful development which I saw in Vivaudou and Djer 


Kiss. It would be strange if a number of such opportunities 
did not present themselves.” 
Mr. McHugh sailed on the 


business trip abroad 


VWayestic March 13 tor a six 
weeks’ He will spend the major part 
his time in Paris at the branch office of the company 
is Edward Wise, one of the 


with their de 
} 


\ccompanying him on the trip 
V. Vivaudou, Inc 


parture the trade heard rumors of a contemplates 


directors of Coincident 


acquisi- 


n of an important foreign company 


Mr. Schulte also intends going soon to Europe 


rt 


The attention of American perfumers is directed to the 


va Ameringen announcement between Pages 84 and 8&5 


contains the second of a series of “Messages to the Per 


fume Industry’—which are conceived in a broad and pub 


lic-spirited way The purpose is to arouse the interest ot 


general subject of perfumes. It is the 


the advertiser that if women are edu 


the public in the 
tundamental idea ot 
cated to the truth about 
that Americans can make 


perfumes, they will understand 
as good products as anyone in 
the world. Of course, he does not believe that a few mem 
“chip in” for an advertising cam 
women that “Made in U. S. A.” 


But he has a real idea 


bers of the industry can 


paign and thereby convince 


+) 


is a better label than the French 


xf consistent, non-spectacular methods of educating the 


buying public 
+] 


he industry ought to read this message 


mveryone mm 


Both THe AMERICAN PERFUMER and Mr. van Ameringen 


will welcome comments and suggestions. [xtra copies ot 


the message will be sent by the advertiser, upon request 


of Minneapolis, 


Sal-oris, 


Sal-oris Chemical ( having established 


distribution tor its product, a powdered 
in Minneapolis and St 
a sales campaign in a group of Eastern cities 
pany has placed its account with the E. P. Remington Ad 
Agency, Buffalo. A test campaign is being pre 
pared to run in 


be used 


complete 


mouth wash, Paul, is preparing for 


The com 


vertisi 





selected astern cities. Newspapers will 


Resides carefully scanning the text pages of this journal 
every month our readers will find much information, which is 


of considerable value, in the. advertising announcements 
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friends of William H. Rowse, of Morana In 
New York City, 


gratulations to him on his marriage March 1. 


The many 


corporated, have been extending con 
The bride is 
Georgette Cohan Souther, daughter of George M. Cohan, and 
performed in St. Malachy’s 
West 49th street, by the 
Leonard. The engagement was announced in October 

Mrs. John F. 


bridesmaids 


the ceremony was Roman 


Catholic Church in Rey. Edward 


honor and the 
Miss 


Carl Schaetzer, presi- 


Marlstedt was matron of 
Miss 


Rowse, daughters of the bridegroom. 


were Patricia Rowse and Gloria 


dent of Morana, was best man. 

The ceremony was followed by a reception at the Madison. 
Upon their return from their wedding trip to Hot Springs, 
Va., and Pacific Coast, Mr. and 


following a trip to the 


Mrs. Rowse will live at Mayfair House. 
Mrs. 


land, playing the title rdle in “Peter Pan.” 


in Eng- 
Later in this 


Rowse made her first stage appearance 
country, she appeared opposite her father in “Madeleine of 
the Movies” aind afterwards played in “The Rivals.” 

Mr. Rowse’s first wife died in 1912. 


Wilmington, Del., was re 
with the following officers: 
Charles A. 


Sidney 


Bond Manufacturing Co., 


organized recently Henry P. 
scott, je. 
Samuel C. Bond, vice-president; 
and William C 
the foregoing 


P. Scott, Sr. 


Tome, vice-president ; 


Scott, 


president ; 
secretary , 
Northrop, treasurer. The directors include 
excepting Mr. Northrop, and also Henry 

Mr. Tome was foreman of the jury in the recent trial 
of the suit of the Pneumatic Scale Corp. vs. Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers’ Association in the United States District 
Wilmington. 


account of the peculiar problems and the larg: 


Court at The case attracted nation-wide in 
terest on 


umount of money involved 


Leonard B. Schwarez, president of the Clifton Chemical 
Co., Inc., New York City, sailed on the Fort Victoria March 
10 for a month’s stay in Bermuda. Mr. 


excellent yachtsman and plans to enjoy his favorite sport in 


Schwarez is an 


the picturesque water of the resort 


“Iextremely hot and sunshine dazzles,” wrote James 5 


Brodhead on Christmas Day, 1925, from India. Mr. Brod 
head, who is export manager for Colgate & Co., is on a tout 
around. the \ photograph of Mr 


cal garb, flanked by a giant elephant with its name “Colgate” 


world. Brodhead in tropt 


painted on its broad side, accompanied the tidings of prog 


ress 
I 


New York, perfumers, has appointed 


}. A. Marceau, Inc., 


Fertig Co., Inc., New York advertising agency, 


the Lawrence 


to direct its advertising account. Class magazines are being 


rotogravures will be used in the autumn. 


used and newspaper 


New York, 


account with Mason-Sullivan Inc., 


Jocelyn, 
has placed her advertising 
New 


and newspapers, in large cities, will be used. 


Galatea beauty preparations, 


(rrace 


York advertising agency. Magazines, business papers 


William G. Peck has been re-elected president of Nor 
Norwich, N. Y., and Robert D. Eaton 


remains chairman of the board of directors 


vich Chemical Co., 


m 
m 
W 
ar 
ke 
an 
sm 
ne 


inc 
lar 


SIX 
line 
wet 
ope 
of 
bee: 
wit! 


ir 


ton 
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rhe T. C. Wheaton Co., Millville, N. J., is now 


he new addition to its factory which was built t 


operating 
replace 
the unit destroyed by fire last June. The completion of the 


new unit is an interesting step in the development of this 
company which was founded in 1888 by 

Dr. T. C. Wheaton, 
hriving medical practice 
New 


nergies to the manufacture of 


who gave up a 
in Cape May 

devote his 
bottles 


ind glassware for pharmaceutical and 


county, Jersey, to 


‘ 

medicinal purposes as well as for per- 

fumers. 
When the 
had one and one-half acres of 


company began business, 
space 
for manufacturing purposes. This space 


has been increased in the intervening 


With the 


addition, the present plant includes five 


vears to twenty acres. new 


furnaces, one of which is always kept 
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particularly wholesome growth in the last 25 years. In 
1917, after the United States entered the World War, the 
company ofiered its plant to the government for war pur- 
poses, and at the conclusion of hostilities, the personal 

thanks and congratulations of the late 


President \Voodrow Wilson were sent 
to Dr. Wheaton for the service ren- 
dered by the company. In the drive for 


funds for the 1918, the 
company 
and employees totalled $102,400, despite 


the fact that 


government in 


combined subscriptions of the 
ill of the previous calls of 
the government had met with a ready 
and 


generous response. 


he officers of the company are Dr. 





in reserve for emergencies. There is FH 
well equipped art department 


aisoO a 
where bottles are designed and decorated and large ware 
sheds are provided for storing supplies of stock bottles. 

It is also interesting to note that the company operates 


its own sand pit which adjoins the plant. Other features 
of the well arranged plant include a special garage for 
the accommoda- 
tion of the 
company’s 


trucks and cars 
of its employees. 

Facilities are 
also provided 
for storing large 
quantities of oil 
and 
the 


gas 1 


and_ coal, 
throughout 
plant 
used 


ror 


largely 
with oil 
melting pur 
poses as well as 
in annealing and 


other processes. 





Other equip- 
ment includes a 
mould shop 
where moulds 
are made and 
kept in repair, 
and a_ black- 


smith shop. The 


new addition, View or New Appition to T. C. WHEAT 
incidentally, is 
of concrete and steel and is equipped with one of the 


largest pot furnaces in the country. 
When the company was founded in 1888, it had one small 
different 


six-pot furnace and 40 men were employed in 


lines of work. During the busy times of 1919, the employees 
to 927, and the plant was often kept in 


operation day and night. 


were increased 
By means of more efficient methods 
of operation, and despite its large production, it has since 
been found that the company can be operated satisfactorily 
with about 400 employees. 


The concern was incorporated in 1901 and has enjoyed a 


WHEATON, Dr. 





r. CC. Wheaton, president oe 

Wheaton, Jr., vice-president; W A. 

Horton, secretary; Frank H. Wheaton, 

treasurer; J. Ward Krause, superin- 

atc tendent; Walter Reeves, factory man- 

Il. C., WHEATON ager; J. Bryce Kedman, assistant fac- 

tory manager; and Edward S. Hagerthey, manager of the 


New York 


is in the 


management of the 
Wheaton, who 
he completed his education. Mr 


ofthice Active company 


hands of Frank H has been with 


the company ever since 


Wheaton has had broad designing and 


manufacture of 


experience in the 


glassware for 
perfumers, and 
this coupled 
with many years 
of business asso- 
ciation with 
leading manu 
facturers of 
toilet articles 
has given him a 
good grasp of 
the needs of 
perfumers 

The 


specializes in 


company 


hand - made 
glassware and 
it is interesting 
to note that it 
has won an en- 
viable reputa- 
the 


manufacture ot 


tion for 


ampules for the 
pharma 


on Co.’s Factory ceutical and 


aT MILLVILLE, N. J. 


medical pro- 


fessions. Its chief specialty, however, is glassware for the 


perfumery trade and its success in meeting the needs of 


American perfumers is largely responsible for the steady 


growth to its present position. 


Frank J. M. Miles, New 
York City, left March 10 for a ten weeks’ trip through the 
Middle West and South. 
Cleveland offices of his company after which he will leave 
lor ot 


vice-president of Cheramy, Inc., 


He plans to visit the Chicago and 


Louis and then visit Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 


l‘lorida, Georgia, and Tennessee 
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\ Paris cable to the New York Times conveys the fol- 
lowing interesting information: 

“Frangois Coty, the wealthy perfume manufacturer and 
Political Director of the Paris Figaro, whose recent offer to 
give 100,000,000 francs to the French Government caused 
widespread comment, told the members of the American Club 
at a luncheon today (March 11) that the only salvation for 
French finances lies in the establishment of a sinking fund 
independent of all political influence. 

“Our finances have been placed in a sorrowful position 
by the machinations of several international groups,” said 
M. Coty. “This sinking fund, which my newspaper has been 
urging, is the only way out. The budget must also be bal- 
anced and not a single franc spent for which no provision is 
made. 

“‘The greater part of French business would rally to the 
support of such a sinking fund provided it was formally 
agreed that no additional inflation, loans or other expenses 
be incurred without equivalent sums being provided in the 
budget.’ 

“M. Coty, who is one of the most influential business men 
in France, paid a tribute to Americans, who, he declared, 
command the respect of the entire world.” 


Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co., Ine., is now lo 
cated in its new quarters at 121 East 24th street, New 
York City, where about 5,000 square feet of space are avail 
able. This company was established several years ago, and 
in addition to offering a line of its own products, it repre 
sents the essential oil house of J. Mero & Boyveau, Grasse, 
France. 

Since it was founded, the company has made good pro 
gress and for some time its old quarters in East 19th 
street have been inadequate to meet the expanding re- 
quirements of the business. The telephone number of the 


new location is Madison Square 3003. 


Harral Soap Co. suffered a loss estimated at $90,000 when 
its factory, a one story brick building on Hawtree Creek 
Road, Woodhaven, N. Y., extending from 120th to 122nd 
streets, was completely destroyed by fire on the evening 
of March 5. 

According to reports all raw materials on hand were 
destroyed and the machinery was either destroyed or so 
badly damaged as to make it useless. Efforts to reach 
Sidney Miller, general manager, and George Harral, up 
to the time of going to press were unavailing, but it is 
confidently believed in the trade that the company will re- 
sume operations at the earliest moment possible as the 
concern has been in business for many years and has a host 
“of loyal friends who will learn with much regret of its 
misfortune. 

Edward I. Lowell has resigned as president and director 
of the Hymes Bros. Co., importers of and dealers in essen- 
tial oils, this city, and has entered the same line of business 
for his own account at 113 Maiden Lane. Mr. Lowell 
was associated with the Hymes Bros. Co. for eighteen 
years, and is well known to the trade here and in the 
Middle West and South. He will also carry a line of 
vanilla beans, flavoring extracts and certified food colors. 


Perusal of the advertising pages is no less a real duty 
than scanning the text pages of this journal every month. 
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Burton T. Bush, Inc., whose executive offices are now 
at 101 Fifth avenue, New York City, have just marked their 
second anniversary. The steady growth of the corpora- 
tion, with which L. Givaudan & Co., Geneva, Switzerland, 
are associated, has been very encouraging. 

The American plant at Delawanna has been consider- 
ably enlarged during the past year, and announcements will 
soon be made regarding the making of additional products 
there, instead of continuing to import them as heretofore 
from Geneva. 

The new offices are conveniently planned and include the 
officers’ quarters and reception room in front; sample dis- 
play and demonstration room, equipped with a full line of 
the company’s specialties ; and a stock room at the rear where 
shipping facilities enable the company to expedite local 
orders. 

Burton T. Bush who heads the company is well known 
throughout the industry of the world for his wide experience 
in this field and his ideals for the grounding of an Amer- 
ican industry in synthetic organic chemicals, particularly 
those employed in their aromatic qualities. 

A dinner is to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on the evening of April 7 by the Drug and Chemical 
Section of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
for the purpose of affording the executives of the different 
concerns in the allied chemical trades the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted and thus promote business relations. 

The committee in charge of the affair is made up of Percy 
C. Magnus, chairman; S. B. Penick, A. Bakst, A. W. Frazer, 
C. D. Smith and Charles L. Huisking, chairman of the Drug 
and Chemical Section. Henry S. Chatfield will be toast- 
master and Arthur S. Somers will be among the speakers. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, announces the 
opening of a branch office at 149 California street, San 
Francisco, under the managership of E. J. Emerald. Suit- 
able stocks of fine and medicinal chemicals to serve the far- 
western states will be carried at that address. 


Common stock of the United Drug Co., of Boston, has 
been placed on an annual dividend basis of $8 with the 
declaration of a quarterly disbursement of $2, payable June 1 
to stock of record May 15. The stock has been on a $7 
annual basis. The directors also have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on the first preferred, 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 15. 





Paul Westphal, Inc., New York City, was awarded a 
decision March 19 by the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court restraining Paul Westphal from using 
the name Westphal in the manufacture and sale of hair 
tonics. Paul Westphal, Inc., was founded by the grandfather 


of the defendant. 


Business troubles reported since our last issue: 

William Sirullo, druggist, 2421 Broadway, New York; 
bankruptcy petition; liabilities, $30,349; assets, $5,549, main 
item being stock and fixtures, $4,000. Herbert Hall was 
appointed receiver, under $1,000 bond, by Judge Bondy. 
Nathaniel Chapman is the principal creditor, on note claims 
for $20,650, which are partly secured. 

Isador D. Weinberg, drug store, 122 West 45th street, 
New York; Arthur E. Lott appointed receiver by Judge 
Bondy, under $750 bond. 
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Edgar M. Queeny, vice-president of Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, is making an extended business trip 
along the West Coast, which includes a visit to Monsanto's 


new branch office in San Francisco 


\ugust F. Kammer, vice-president and manager of the 
New York office of the Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., of Balti 
more, Md. has returned from a briet vacat t Pinehurst, 
N. C., where he won the Spring golf tournament on \larch 6 
by defeating John Graham of the Oakmont Club, Pittsburgh 

The tinal match was followed by an interested gallery 
and proved to be exciting throughout. At the ninth hole 
both players were even and Graham took the lead at the 
tenth. In the next two holes, Mr. Kammer gained a stroke 
They halved the next tive, losing only a stroke to par doing 
it and Kammer won the eighteenth 

Mr, Kammer, who, as is well known, is amateur golf 
champion of New Jersey, lost the play-off for the medal in 





\. F. KAMMER DRIVING FROM THE I8TH TEE IN 


THE 
PINEHURST SPRING GOLF EVEN1 


the afternoon to Don Parson of Chevy Chase and Youngs 
town. Parson scored 42, 38—80 to 45, 39—84 for Kammer 
In the last hole when Mr. Kammer was putting, he hit 
a stymie. Had Mr. Kammer been fortunate enough to du- 
plicate his score of the morning match which was 78 for the 
18 holes, he would easily have won the medal. 


M. E. Maunier, manager of the Etablissements Chiris. 


Grasse, has retired from active business The ability 


which characterized his management is well known, and 
the esteem in which he is held by his colleagues and the 
employees of the house was shown by an appropriate presen 


tation made to him on his retirement. 


lrench Cosmetic Mfg. Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., pub- 
lishes between advertising pages 102 and 103 of this issue 
an attractive insert calling attention to its service in the 
manufacture and supply of its new process compacts. On 
the reverse side of the insert, emphasis is placed on the 
lip sticks the company offers. 
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Helena Rubinstein sailed on the Olympic on February 20 


She expected to be abroad on business in connection with 


her European branches for about a month 


M. M. Sterling, president of E. Fougera & Co., Ine., 
New York, has re ceived the decoration of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor from the 
French Government 

Mr. Sterling has long 
been active in  Franco- 
\merican commerce and is 
an officer of the Chambre 
de Commerce Francaise de 
New York 


\n interesting talk tell 
ing the “Romance of Per 
fume” was broadcast on the 
evening of March 5 from 
Station WEAF, New York 
City, by Miss Emily Morris, 





associate editor of Toilet 
Requisites. Miss Morris M. M. STERLING 
handled the subject with intelligence and skill and her 
voice in the air was what might naturally be expected 
from a former member of college debating societies, with 
experience later as a Swarthmore Chautauqua Association 
lecturer. 

Professor E. L. Newcomb, of the University of Minnesota 
and for eleven yeats editor of the Northwestern Druggtst, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been engaged as a general repre- 
sentative for the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
Dr. Newcomb will make a careful study of a number of the 
complex problems of the 
drug industry and will 
render such services as may 
be possible to bring about 
their solution. 

Dr. Newcomb was born 
in Vineland, N. J., October 
18, 1882, and was graduated 
from the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. He be- 
came an instructor in the 
University of Minnesota in 
1910, and was made a pro- 
fessor in 1919. During the 





war he was in charge of 
production and control of 
supplies of all the digitalis 
used by the Army and Navy. He is a member of the 
National Formulary Revision Committee, the 
Chemical Society, the American 
vancement of Science and other 


Epwin L. NeEwcomsB 


American 
Association for the Ad- 
organizations. He was 
trained as a scientifié worker and teacher in the field of 
Pharmacognosy. 

The new field representative of the N. W. D. A. spoke at 
the Northwestern Druggists’ Show, Des Moines, Iowa, 
lebruary 23 to 27. 

The new appointment, it is understood, does not affect 
the status of Francis E. Holliday, who has been for a quarter 
of a century general representative of the N. W. D. A. and 
who has won many friends in our industries through his 
timely and courteous helpfulness. 
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P. R. Dreyer, New York City, who returned February 
2U trom a six weeks business trip covering the Middle West, 
New England, and New York state, had the pleasure of 
visiting in accordance with his annual custom Alfred G 
Wright, at his home in Springwater, N. Y. during the early 
part of the trip. Mr. Wright, who is well known by the 
older generation of essential oil men, was formerly prom- 
inently identified in the perfumery business with head 


quarters in Rochester 
While in Chicago, 

Co., Inc., Western 

he also spent some 


St. Louis, 


and while in Chicago was officially 


Mr. Dreyer visited William H. Schutte 


representatives for his organization, and 


time with his representatives in Detroit 


Cincinnati, Kansas City, Boston and Philadelphia, 


inducted as a member ot 


the Perfumery, Soap and Extract Association 

Throughout the territory visited, Mr. Dreyer found a dis 
tinct feeling of confidence in the business situation with 
very little reason for pessimism. There is considerable 
buying from hand to mouth, particularly of citrus oils, 
notably Bergamot, chiefly on account of the uncertainty i 
producing centers abroad. Otherwise he found the out- 


look most encouraging in every way. 


& Olcott C 


nnection 


Christian Beilstein, vice-president of Dodg« 
New York City, March 
thirty-five years with the concern. He had been an officer 
1904. He 


announced 


resigned 13 closin of 


= es 


since the company organized in is taking a 


at 


vaca 


tion present and has not any plans for the 


future 


Mr. Beilstein is « of the best known men in the industry 


ie 
noted for his intelligent grasp of all problems that have 
arisen, open mindedness and fair attitude toward all and 
combined with his courtly bearing has insured the respect 


of all with whom he has come in contact 

Heyden Chemical Corporation, New York, has purchased 
the business, plants, equipment, processes, patents and good 
New York 
The Heyden company will continue to operate the Norvell 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Garfield, N. J. 
B 


George Simon; secretary, F. 


will of Norvell Chemical Corporation also of 


t 


well as its own plant at 


as 
The officers of Heyden firm are: President, 
R. Armour; vice-president, treasurer and sales-manager, 


William Weckman. Nx 
the 


new 


financing will be involved in merge! 
American Machine & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 


placed its advertising account with the H. A. Calahan Co., 


Foundry 


Inc., which is a new advertising agency recently organized at 
New York 
used for this account 


Business, export and agricultural papers will be 


American Products Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacture: 


of the Zanol line of toilet and food preparations, announces 


that it has moved its general offices and laboratories into 
its new plant at 3265 Colerain avenue. A picture of the 
company’s new home, which contains over 150,000 square 


feet of floor space, 
Ni 1925 


was given on page 525 of our issue for 
vember, 

J. A. Stevenson, president of the Euthola Mfg. Co., toilet 
preparations, announces that the company has moved into its 
future home, 1826-28 Vine street, Roberts Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. The company also has opened a first-class Beauty 
Shoppe at the new location 
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Irvin S. Zeluff, consulting and manufacturing chemist, 30 
Park Place, New York City, announces that he has leased 


another floor which affords him a total of 4,000 square feet 
of sf} tor The 
new quarters have been equipped with modern machinery and 
as to 


ace manufacturing and laboratory purposes. 


manufacturing appliances s« enable him to expedite the 


manufacture and shipment of private brand pharmaceutical 


and toilet preparations, a branch of his business that has 
shown most encouraging growth since he started August 15 
ot last year. In addition to this M. Zeluff has improved 
the facilities of his laboratories to enable him to better 
handle his increasing consulting practice 

It is pleasing to record that the Publications Pierre Ar- 


La Par- 
Zerne and which had been awarded a gold medal 

\rts Décoratifs 
the its 
artistic director, Francisque Desroches, who was awarded the 


gence, of Lyons, France, publisher of the review 


fumenrte Ali 


at the Internationale des 


Modernes 


Exposition 
has again been honored in person of 


classification of premier in a competitive contest held by the 
the auspices the 


a l’Art et a Industrie, for the creation of 
bottle. 


house of Houbigant under of Société 
d’ Encouragement 
a new modern perfume Congratulations are extended. 

Nelson P. Snow, of Syracuse, N. Y., who has been direc- 
tor and vice-president of the Gibson-Snow Co., wholesale 
He had held the office since 1916 


been anxious to be relieved of the responsibilities 


druggists, has resigned. 
and has 


for some time. Mr. Snow plans an extensive travel tour. 


The Mid-Winter the 
which was held at Alton recently, proved very success- 
About 145 of the 
present. The one feature on the convention program aside 


sales convention of Illinois Glass 


Ce 
ful members sales organization were 
from business was the annual banquet, at which the enter- 
tainment was furnished by Douglas Malloch, “the poet who 
makes living a joy.” 


H. W. 


Magnus, 


Mitchell is a recent addition to the sales staff of 
Mabee & New York City, well- 


manufacturers of oils, aromatic 


Revnard, Inc., 


known essential chemicals, 


basic perfume and flavoring materials. 


Mr. Mitchell’s headquarters will be in Montreal, Canada, 
from which point he will cover the entire Dominion for the 
sale of this firm’s products 

Phe Armand Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, makes an interest- 
ing announcement on advertising page 81 of this issue 
regarding its ownership of patents for the Armand Cold 
Cream Powder and Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
cream. Warning is given against infringing on these patents 
and an offer is made to license a few manufacturers to use 
them , 


Governor Byrd of Virginia has signed the Barron-Lesner 


Industrial Alcohol Act, authorizing the construction and 
operation of a plant for the manufacture of industrial alcoho] 
in Norfolk. It became effective immediately. It removes 
all obstacles by law in the way of the new plant of the 
Old Dominion Distillers Corporation, and will permit imme- 
diate construction of the $1,000,000 industrial unit in that 
city 

Van Duzer Extract Co., and Baker Extract C¢ recently 


moved their offices to 79 Wall street, New York City 
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One of the recent surprising discoveries in 


that Billy B 
comedian, is also a soap manufacturer. Billy has 


Broadway’s 


theatrical district was Van, the famous 


been just 


half a the stage, having started when he was 


century on 


only tive years old and now at 55 he is 


years of proper age, that is outside of the theaters. It 





a score or so of years ago that the comedian caught the 
business streak as a side or dual line for his activities. As a 
result he owns a soap factory and a farm in New Hamp 
shire, has title to most of the town of Van Harbor, N 
which he himself built, and owns a prosperous hotel at 
Coney Island, besides being Justice of the Pea t Sunapec 
Billy B. Van’s soap making experience is be Id in 


his own words as supplied by a chronicler 





“In 1902,” he tells the story, “I was ver 1 of lung 

ible, and my manager, taking the same interest in me 
as he might in a race horse he owned, sent me to h wn 

S14 n This doctor Pr essor Loomis l u ; 
York lung specialist, advised me that I woul e to 2 











well die of lung trouble in New \ ’ t 
\rizona 
“I suffered a relapse while playing in Boston, and was 
left in a dying condition in the old Quincy 1S Is 
Barron wner of the hotel, who d I ll at 
the same t me 11m 
up to the \ft 7 
months in t s d 
eLal tr + 
stave 
‘When it ' 
ot the New ri 1¢ 121 
U4 IY ed fy m ] s 
mankind if listribut 
some form te enough to be 
ible to come to this part of the country I tried to figure 
out some way this could be a 1, and put m 
vn home through a process of n. Starting w 
the attic, I tried to figure out mething it é isehold 
that could be used by every member Many things in a 
me are used by some folks and not others illy I 
upon the idea of a cake of soap 
“So I studied the liments of chemist re p making 
ind experimented in my dressing rooms in eve eater | 
sited hemist ld me that it was a chemica OSs 
bility to put the pine oil into a cake of soap, f e turpe 
tine would dissolve the other elements. But afte ths 


and months of experimentation, I, a layman, succeeded in 


iccomplishing what chemists had called impossible 
“After I had arranged with a prominent laboratory t 


in 
turn out the soap of my invention, I was at a loss as to 


on the market. But last March, when I was 





invited to appear before the radio microphone at WWNAC in 
Bostor told the story of my pine tree soap to all w 
vere listening in. I did the same thing m WEAN d 
i result, received close to 30.000 letters asking ibou 
ip \iter that it was an eas\ thit Oo tf nd distt it 
Thus it was that Billy B. Van, stage « 
to be a ip manutacturer le now | l 
at OF New ! npshire, turning ut | ‘ 
Joctor have end sed it as be 1 l 
Elbert Hubbard, Jr. has paraphrased Poe t t] 


\s 


pre 
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Perncal of the advertisine a 


i prosperous soap manufacturer, he will have little ap- 


hension of the day when his best efforts fail to win over 


mbine a career as a 




















successful actor with iny thing so remote as a manufacturer 
t soap. but then there are few actors who can claim t 
t 2 spent OV year the Amer in stage 
\ ts & Ltd., of London, Eng., received 
th ird ot a gold medal for lemonade flavored with 
mon extract in the 1925 competitions in the Aerated Water 
Sect t the sh Brewers’ n The firm's 
ible lemot en won a silver medal. Similar awards 
S n t e 1923 exhibition Chese produ ts are 
! ntal in t corporation’s activities in manufa 
ng materials perfume lustry 
| oil | t er¢ vas handed 
First 5 l Development 
t member the firm during the former’ 
last rope Phe ul n d en used to illus- 
trate t t n t chemical world since our 
I their earl ttempts to start the tremen 
5 lustries that tl 1 ly did not even see in their 
1 ‘ set off by illustrations of present day 
t ‘ eatly interesting to all observers 
’arfums Edouardo, Greenburgh, N. Y., whose incorpora- 
t s announced in our December issue, has established 
ces 20 Broad street, New York City, with Ruby T 
srewster in charge The company in addition to the 
I irdo and Bag-Dabs lines will distribute Proka, formerly 
Prochaska, of Vienna 
Percy Williams will cover the metropolitan territory for 
he compa nd Miss Ruth Chaine, formerly with Louis 
Sherry, is making a trip in its interest through the Middle 





Befor 1 call man a failure remember that the word 
n tly be applied only if he has failed to accomplish 


u think he ought to have 


less a real duty 


ve singe pages 1s no 


canning the text pag f this journal every month. 


Baltimore, 
sal of the Near East 
clothing contributed 


extracts, 


ef for a central receiving station r 
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Carter D. Poland, head of the Poland Soap Works, 
Anniston, Ala., 
is being doubled in size and that a new product will be 


added. E. 


announces that the capacity of the plant 


Floyd M. Shoemaker, president of the Frostilla Co., 
manufacturer of toilet accessories, announces the purchase 
of a tract of land in Hudson street, Elmira, N. Y., on 


proof building will be erected. The plot has 
a frontage of 300 feet and is adjacent to an Erie Railroad 
The present plant at 410 West Gray street will be 


retained, the new structure being made necessary by the 


which a fire 
switch. 


rapid growth of the company’s business. 


Boncilla Laheratories, Indianapolis, announces the ap- 


pointment of Frank H. Thompson as general sales manager 
of the laboratories, succeeding N. S. Sherman, who, because 


of continued ill-health, has tendered his resignation 


It has been estimated that the fire waste of the United 
States is $1,044 a minute 
all of the story 

At the last meeting of the National Fire Waste Council, 
which is co-operating with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to cut down the fire toll, Ira H. Wool- 
son, New York engineer, made the following estimate 


Staggering as it may be it is not 


“The best census figures available indicate a total urban 
population of the United States for cities having a popula 
ion in excess of 8,000 as approximately 50,000,000 As 
sessing the average cost per capita of $2.70, as calculated in 


23 cities, upon this populati 


n would indicate a cost for fire 
department service of $135,000,000, or a total annual loss t 
the country of $670,000,000, exclusive of water supply. Such 
lures are staggering nd the are believed to be con 


servative. The end is not reached. How long can we stand 





such terrific waste burden is needlessly heavy, be 
cause mu : tt ca e el ited by judicious legislation.’ 
Upon this basis of calculation the cost of fire would be 
ip mately $1,275 mute 
rl reason fot ndition Mr. Woolson attributes 
largely t ur habit f frail combustible constructior 


~Couy led with this,” he conclude Ss, ‘1S our exce ssive careless 


Bristol-Myers Co., toilet preparations, New York, has 


leased quarters for its executive fices in the new Evening 


Post Building, at Washington and West streets, to be 


ecupied about May 1 on the completion of the structure 
The company will have about 9,200 square feet of floor 
space, about three times the area now used at 40 Rector 


Hillside, West Elizabeth, N J 


Bristol is the manager. 


street. The factory is 


William M 


’apers have been filed at Albany increasing the capital 
stock of the Harris Soap ( Buffalo from 1,000 to 2,300 
shares. of which 1,625 are $20 each, and 675 common, $100 
each 


Max Albert, formerly with the Palmolive Co., Milwau 


kee, Wis., and now part owner of the Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., is expanding his interests and plans to 


manufacture flavoring extracts 


Schotte, of Holland, has been engaged as chemist. 
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Using whipped cream as a substitute for soap is sug- 
gestive of advertising possibilities, as exploited in the 


by the press agents, but nobody will begrudge 


newspapers 
giving this interesting bit of free flm publicity another 
chance: 

“Mary Pickford is employing bathing beauties in a picture 


for the first time in her career. However, these particular 


bathing beauties are all less than 10 years of age. The 
picture is called ‘Scraps,’ and the youngsters are children 
They do their 
bathing in a pool at the spring house. Miss Pickford 


who are on the ‘baby farm’ with Mary. 


scrubs them earnestly and industriously, and then tackles 
their ragged garments. In one scene Miss Pickford sham- 
poos a youngster’s hair. To rinse off the ‘soap’ Miss 
Pickford simply takes hold of the child’s nose and ducks 
her. Miss Pickford objected to using real soap for fear 
that it might get into the child’s eyes. Hence genuine 
whipped cream was employed for this ordeal, and Miss 
Pickford believes that it is the first whipped cream shampoo 


on record.” 


Watch your small change! The Treasury Department 
warns of the circulation of a new counterfeit $50 gold note, 
1922 series. This is declared to be an exceptionally well 
executed’ counterfeit prirted from engraved plates on two 
pieces of paper between which silk threads coarser than ap- 
pear in the genuine, have been distributed. The counterfeit 
is also about three-sixteenths of an inch shorter than the 
genuine 


\lfred H. Smith Co., New York, Djer-Kiss. perfumes, 


as placed its advertising account with the Federal Ad- 
Agency, Inc.. New York 








Blanke-Baer [-xtract and Preserving Co., St. Louis, maker 
fruit flavoring extracts, has appointed the Britt-Schiele 


to direct its advertising account. 


- 
s 
y 


Flower City Perfume Co., 543 Central avenue, Rochester, 
N. ¥ s operated and owned by Katherine Welch, ac 
cording to a certificate filed with the Monroe County 
Clerk 

slack Swat aboratories, Cleveland, Ohio, have moved 





nto new quarters at 1140 West Oth street, iere the amount 
f manufacturing room is three times the size of the old 


ilities also are greatly improved 


An art crayon company is advertising extensively as a 
novelty, attractive boxes of perfumed colored crayons 
There are sixteen in every box and it is stated that each 
of the crayons is perfumed with the odor of the flower 
suitable to the color: Red for rose, violet for violet, green 
for geranium, etc. The crayons are clean and non-poisonous, 
according to the announcement 


Imperial Perfumery and Barber Supplies, Inc., Bronx, 
New York City, has increased its capital stock from $20,000 
to $50,000 


Alston K. Rennie, treasurer and general manager of Or- 
Blos Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.. was in New York recently 


mn business 
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As ‘“‘Lem’”’ Views Shining Lights of the Chicago Perfumery, Soap and Extract Association 





FREUNDT, Et 
( President ) ( Vice 


Lot Is }. 


CHICAGO 


March 15.—lf all as 
life 


CHICAGO, ociation meetings could be 


marked with such and real comraderie as dominated 


Perfumery Soap & 
Hamilton Club, 
Undoubtedly, 
Lemmermeyer’s man) 


his 


the February 17 meeting of the Chicago 


Extract Association meeting at the sucl 


organizations might well be proud. the meet 


because M 


hand to 


ing was so well attended 


friends wanted to be on wish him 


success 1n 


new position in the New York office of Burton T. Bush, 

Inc. to which he has recently been appointed he associa 
PI 

tion will indeed feel the loss of “Lem” when the luncheons 


The Chicago men art 


in wishing him the unqualified success which he 


ind bowling sessions are in progress 
as one 
richly deserves. 


Arthur 


, a box of cigars was given to the group 


Phrough the generosity of Fortune, vice-president, 


Morana, Inc 


be won by the fellow whose name was drawn by ¢ 
from those present. Name cards were shuffled dexterous! 
by President Louis Freundt. Fate smiled again on “Lem 


for he won the cigars, and amid the hearty approval of the 


group, he modestly accepted them, promising to keep 


touch with the Chicago group as closely as possible 
The choice of a new was 
difficult because Mr had 


some clever cartocning in announcements, and there seemed 


secretary-treasurer rather a 


process Lemmermeyer embraced 


j no one capable of continuing the good work. However, the 
selection finally settled on Walter E. Flumerfelt, branch 
manager for the Rhodia Chemical Co. Mr. Flumerfelt is a 
comparative new comer to the Chicago trade, having been 

i transferred from the New York office about two years ago, 


but he has taken an active interest in the work of the associa- 
tion. 


Lively discussion of trade news concluded the program 


of the meeting, and as one man remarked: “A good session 


like that 


A special invitation is extended to out-of-towners who 


is the best tonic a fellow can have.” 


may chance to be in, or near Chicago on the first or third 
Wednesdays of the month. 


a ERAN 


cLID Snow, 


President ) 





\WALTER L. FILMER, 


(Member Executive Com.) 


two hundred rey 
the Western Co 


resentatives and distributors of 


met in a two day sales meeting and con- 
vention at the Sherman Hotel last m 
he Sherman Hotel last m and several well 
known speakers fr variou y ] 
1 speak rom various parts of the country took part 


in the discussions. 


John T. Woodside, merchandise manager of the company, 
had charge of the meeting the first da and A. C Levis 
president of the company, extended words of welcome to the 
visitors and salesmen. Mr. Woodside outlined the plans for 
this year and after luncheon 1 \. Lowery, manager of 
the financial department of the //era ! miner, spoke 
n the “Spirit of the Modern Organizatior 

\ mode merchandising melodran ntitled “To Sell or 


Dyer and 


Not to Sell Was put o1 b (, \ Peterson hk 


LD). Mae Millar n t j 
AY ind was a VOW c enjoyed the 
1 1 1 7 : 
¢ mit 
i E Cieieed ont ' “y ” 
ule ey poke Uistribution 
ind lr. Cac ge N. West told the bovs out professional 
dental endorsements, while William E. Ley vice-president 


and general manager of the Illinois Glass C spoke on 


“Co-ordination of Organizations 


and visitors 


Che elegates 
1 sts o ] us 1 
guest rf A. ¢ Levis, presi lent f the ce 


XVI 


vice president of 


mpany, 


it a dinner and entertainment in the Louis 


Hotel and Wade H 
Antonio Drug ( of San Ant 
astmaster 

Che 


sales manager of the Western Ci 


room of 
' 

the Snerman 
the San 


Texas, presided 


t 


second day meeting was in charge of D. G. Chatard 


»., and Miss Doris Cheesman, 
Harper's Bazar spoke on the “Appeal of 
Color and Its Influence in Merchandising.” 

Mr. Chatard talked to the 
and the 


associate editor of 


men about the 
and M. P 
“Oro” tooth 
spoke on the business outlook for 1926. 


hair net market 
Mears, 


brushes. 


sales opportunity sales promo 
tion manager, spoke on Paul Ivey 


Che salesmen and distributors voted the fifth annual dis- 
the Western Co. a 
The arrangements for it were handled by 
assisted by D. G. Chatard, F. | 


tributor convention of 


huge success. 
John T. Woodside, 
Hradek, O. B 


Lyon and 
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1as been named as secretary and treas 


t idvertising ret Che board of directors consists of A. H. Diebold, 
site L. B. Beckwi Hunter S. Marston and Altred I. Meyer 
he stock met with a heavy versubscriptior 
vaene ( ” 
GC rct e Kalom D ( t 3532 West Re evelt Road, has 
S is be I xtended its chart It ( i large business in perfumes 
Vest 42nd ¢ Yew ( let ¢ , 


()() 


\ Sami ( p I 4 1 ; tat { 
seine ( et d 
bee ly the I Lana Oil compl ! ip 
& k ‘ tores pu e! yr campaign on A 
\\ ( If) t ne pape 
ew customers for the lin 
6. £2 P S é el ree \ 
I] é 
P X¢ D & | 
] 1 30 at vinter home in Pasadena, Cal 
‘ 1 
+ \ LJ rt . 
M. M. Ha n Kk Oulahat rmerly a manufacturing emist 
( W net , ebrua 1] H 
event e years old d ce h is believed to ive 
it ll ( ed ( nitie tf old 
‘ \ 
; SHRINERS PLANNING A BIG CEREMONIAL 
( nel Walter A Ye Lamater, Potentate f Mecca 
mple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, announces that the 
t ceremonial session here will be held on March 30, when 
than 100 candidates will make the pilgrimage across 
m i ventior ; 
the t sar \t this meeting plans will be outlined and 
Other firn 4 hitine 
: mmittees appointed to arrange for the annual pilgrimage 
H ; 
: f the Temple to the Imperial Council, which will meet 
] HL > 1 1 1 ’ . 
: s A ri June 1 in Philadelphia for a three days’ session. 
en spia \s the Sesquicentennial celebration will be in progress in 
d squa et varé Philadelphia at that time, Colonel De Lamater expects Mecca 
1 Building. W 1 Temple will send the largest delegation of Nobles that ever 
MI das, made the pilgrimage from this Oasis to a meeting of the 
‘ ' ( il The dele ( vill « ( orted \ Mecca's band 
the Arab patr 
Colonel le Lamate ho was elected Potentate at the 
een real nnu meeting, innounced. the ippointment of several 
tehall P . 1 ¢ cer n them bx Peter F. Schmuck, Chief Justice 
ni : the City ( rt, a it Stewart H. Walker, Pa 
: 4 Grand ( nande ptain of the Guard: Georg 
i , .' Briegle dmastet nd William Graff, commander of thn c 
t $26.5 T™ i \rab trol 
! con Officers elected, in addition to the Potentate, were: Edg 
yrresident of the Larned >. Ship, Chief Rabban; Arthur L. Lee, Assistant ( hie! 
oe <abban; Moses Altman, High Priest and Prophet; Charles 
‘ 5 ectes , ; 
Foll Oriental Guide; C. C. Gerhardt, Treasurer, 


NX. Donnatin, Recorder 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Copies of Books Rewewed in this Column, and Other 
W orks Useful to Our Readers Obtained through 
Book Department of THe AMERICAN PERFUMER & 
ESSENTIAL Ot Review, 14 Cliff street, New York.) 


may be 


the 


CANADIAN TRADE INDEX, 870 pages, cloth bound; published 


by the Canadian Association, Inc., 67 


Yonge street, Toronto, Ont., 1926 edition; price $6. 
I 


Manufacturers’ 


This new edition of the directory shows evidences of care- 
ful compilation and entitles it to the distinction of being the 
most complete and useful of the series of trade indexes 
issued by the Canadian Manuiacturers’ Association during 
the last quarter of a century. In addition to lists of Cana 
dian trade officials, British consu!s and other information the 
Index is divided into tive parts, as follows 

[. An alphbetical list of manufacturers, with addresses, 
branches, export representatives, trade marks, brands, etc., 
printed on blue paper. 


II. An alphabetical list of cable addresses used by 
Canadian manufacturers. 

Ill. A directory of the manufacturers of Canada, 
classified according to articles made, with a guide to 
the classified index. Subdivisions include the following: 


\dhesives, barbers’ supplies, paper and other boxes, cans 


ind other containers, disinfectants, flavoring extracts, face 


creams, toilet creams, toilet preparations, perfumery, in- 
secticides, labels, machinery, essential oils, soaps, soap 
materials and supplies together with allied commodities. 


IV. 
\. Alphabetical lists giving in French and Spanish the 
Part III, 


ind their manufactures. 


A directory of exporters of agricultural products. 


headings in with English, of articles 


parallel 


The directory is a valuable volume for everybody who is 
interested in Canadian trade 


YeEAR-Book or PHARMACY AND TRANSACTIONS OF THI 


PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE 1925, pub 


the 


BRITISH FOR 


Pharmaceutical Press, 17 Blooms! 


1, London, England 


lished by 
Square, W.C. 
rhis interesting volume, just received, contains 570 pages. 
fats, 


ury 


Special chapters are devoted to essential oils and to 


the abstracts also 
allied 
supplemented by 
rm. 


general secretaries of the British Pharmaceutical 


fixed oils and waxes, while scientific 


numerous references to perfumery and sub 
the 
an adequate index. C. H. Hampshire, B.Sc., F.1.C., 


one of the 


include 


stances, whole being, as customary, 


Conference, is honorary general editor, with J. O. Braith 
ee as editor of the abstracts. [ 
White, B.Sc., F.I.C.., Ph.C., 


1924-25, is the frontispiece. 


waite, A fine picture of 


Edmund the chairman for 


Poffenberger, 
128 illus- 
leather covers. A. W. 


Albert T. 
Octavo, 51%4 x 8% inches; 660 pages; 
126 tables. Imitation 
Shaw Co. 1925. Price $6.00. 
The author is Associate and 
Lecturer on the Phychology of Advertising in the School of 
Business of Columbia University. 
up the application of psychology to advertising from the 


PsyCHOLOGY IN 
Ph. D. 


trations ; 


ADVERTISING, by 


Professor of Psychology 


In this work, he takes 


point of view of the consumer and regards his desires and 
the satisfaction of them as the pivotal points upon which all 
advertising methods should, turn. 

The scope and arrangement of this work are partly sug- 
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gested by the following chapter headings: Psychology Atti- 
tude Toward Advertising; Psychology of the Appeal; An 
Inventory of Human Desires; the Relative Strength of 
Desires; Psychological Methods of Measuring the Strength 
of Appeals; Attention to Advertising; 
Magnitude ; Location of an 
Advertisement ; Attention to Value of Color and Illustration ; 
Perception and Discrimination in Advertising ; Comprehension 
of Advertisements; Feelings and Their Influence in Adver- 
tisements; Feeling Tone of Lines and Forms; Feeling Tone 
of Type-Faces and Their Arrangement; Feeling Tone of 
Colors and Color Combinations; Feeling Tone of Language; 
Method of Measuring the 
Memory Value of Advertisement; Knowledge of Trade- 
Names; Belief and Conviction in Advertising; Mechanism 
of the Response in Advertising and Group and Class Dif- 
ference in Relation to Advertising. 


The Questionaire ; 
Repetition of Advertisements ; 


Memory of Advertisements; 


FACULTIES } 
Des 


PHARMACEUTICAI 
Annual Meeting, 


CONFERENCE Of! 


1925 


\ MERICAN 
Proceedings of the held in 
Moines, Iowa. 
This report in bound volume form, just received, as usual 
will The secretary, 
Miss Zada M. Cooper, of Iowa City, Iowa, has performed 


be of much value to those interested. 
her task in her usual style and besides the proceedings she 
includes lists of present and former officers, together with a 
Edward H. Kraus, of 
\nn Arbor, is the new president and John G. Beard, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., is vice-president. 


complete and comprehensive index. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE Drucoists’ Association; Proceed- 


ings of the 5lst regular meeting at Detroit, bound in 
cloth. 
This is a book of some 550 pages, containing a complete 


record of all business meetings of the Convention, committee 


reports in full, discussion on each and action taken, as well 


as the personnel of all Committees for the current year and 


membership lists revised to January, 1926 


A geographical list of Active Members (by states and 


cities), including the officers of each company, is given as 
well as a similar list of Associate Members. Alphabetical 
lists of members, both Active and Associate, also are sup- 
plied. The book is fully indexed 

WHAT AN IDEA CAN DO 


She was a clerk in a department store; he a bookkeeper. 


She noticed the heavy demand for colored and decorated 


candles And she loved to sell them for she was herself an 
artist, 


One day 





‘hat night she told it to 
the 
She purchased some crimson, dark green 


an idea came to her. 


her husband. He bought a gross of cheap candles on 
strength of it. 


gold 
Far into the night they dipped their cheap candles into 


and wax 


the brilliant coating. When they had cooled she decorated 


them artistically with the gold wax. Together they sold 


them at a good profit. 
and doing 


[Today they have a large factory all their own 





nicely, thank you—New Y Commercial. 


Good or II] Will 


Good will is an “invisible asset” 
service. 

Ill will is that “intangible something” that works while 
we sleep.—Silent Partner. 


acquired from good 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, PRICE LISTS, ETC. 

“YEAR Book AND Diary For 1926,” published by the 
Perfumery & Essential Oil Record, London, Eng., is re- 
ceived. Among the contents, besides calendars, diary pages, 
etc., are chapters devoted to the application of essential] oils, 
synthetic and allied products; constituents of essential oils 
and artificial products; constants and names of essential oils 
in various languages; comparative solubilities in isopropyl 
and ethyl alcohols, and other information. 


“CHEMICAL AGE YEAR Book, DIARY AND DrREcTORY, 
1926,”” published by the London Chemical Age, is received. 
It is a large volume, 9x 12 inches, containing diary blanks, 
association and trade directories, useful chemical tables, 
constants of essential oils, valuable statistics and other in- 
formation. The office is at 8 Bouverie street, London, E. 
oa 


UncereR & Co., New York City, representative of Boru 
PappazocLou & Co., Kazanlik, has sent to the trade a cir- 
cular letter of which this is the chief part: 

“It is too early for any definite predictions regarding the 
1926 Bulgarian rose crop but with prices as high as they 
now are, any information bearing on the future trend of the 
market is eagerly looked for. The natural expectation is 
for lower prices, the chief question being how much lower. 
Consumers should not entertain hopes that the 1926 crop 
will be a sufficient improvement on the previous one to 
permit any great reduction in prices. This opinion results 
logically from a consideration of the factors controlling the 
situation. 

“There is nothing new about the story that the cultivator 
of roses has been limited by the replacement of rose acreage 
by other more profitable and less troublesome crops. Dur- 
ing the last year or two this tendency has been partially 
counteracted by propaganda in favor of rose growing and 
there has been some increase in acreage. 

“In a few years this will relieve the situation but since 
three years are required to bring the bushes to the flowering 
stage, plantations set out in 1924 and 1925 will have no in- 
fluence on the 1926 crop. Any improvement this vear must 
come from favorable climatic conditions, 

“A comparatively new and very serious factor affecting 
otto of rose prices is the increasing production of rose con- 
crete in Bulgaria by the volatile solvent processes. A num- 
ber of new installations for concrete preparation will come 
into production this season, resulting in increased competi- 
tion for flowers and it is a practical certainty that even given 
the best climatic conditions the otto of rose production for 
1926 will not be much above last year and may be substan 
tially less. 

“This is not necessarily to be taken as a prediction that 
1926 new crop prices will be set at the present level but any 
reduction in price will be slight. Nothing definite will be 
known for one or two months when the prices for roses 
will be set.” 


Only Seen in Wall Street, New York 


The guy who can meet the wolf at the door and make 
his appearance the next day in a fur coat, is at least an 
opportunist—Houghton Line. 


Beauty Stuff 


“Did you try carrots for the complexion, as I told you to?” 
“Asked for ‘em, but the druggist never heard of ’em.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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EMPLOYER REVERSES QUESTIONNAIRE 
TEST FOR WOULD-BE SALESMEN 


A new development in “test questions” for applicants has 
been made by the Procter & Gamble Company whereby the 
examination is made by the prospective salesman himself, 
and he practically decides his own suitability or not to enter 
the field. Two sets of literature form the basis of this 
novel “questionaire,” one for pre-engagement, and one for 
follow up after commencing work. 

A book of specifications of the section salesman’s job is 
given to each prospective salesman. The policies and 
principles of the company are set forth clearly and he is 
therefore enabled to find out quickly whether he can do the 
work, whether he would like to continue to do the work, 
and whether he can see a real future for himself in the 
section salesman’s job. This saves humiliation and wasteful 
effort to a great extent. Few great businesses come out 
flatly and demand such a decision to be made by the salesman. 
It is a situation generally taken in hand by the employer. 

In similar manner the company places a manual represent- 
ing a “daily dozen” to keep in full strength the optimism, 
alertness and confidence of the salesman. The company be- 
lieves that weakness such as carelessness, lack of enthusiasm 
and waning energy can be checked daily by a set of mental 
exercises which will restore the salesman to full strength 
ot attitude toward his life, his busniess, his customers and 
the art of salesmanship. 


Amos Bradbury, in Printers’ Ink, writing of useless and 
misleading expressions in business, says in part: 


I picked up a publication and found that several manu 
facturers are telling dealers that their product will sell 
itself. The curious thing about it is that most of these 
manufacturers are making new products which have not 
yet won their way to positions of leadership by means of 
advertising and the test of time. For example, a distinct 
novelty which, it seems to me, requires real selling effort, 
uses the phrase: “Year in and year out they sell them 
selves.” 

I discussed the subject with Ed Black, who is general 
manager. at the drug store I patronize. We found in his 
trade publication a full-page advertisement of a new drug 
specialty which, after stressing the large retail profits the 
druggist can make, and telling about the great national 
advertising campaign, ended its appeal with the statement 
that all he had to do was to have it on hand. “It sells 
itself,” said the copy. 

“Now here’s the Pro-phy-lac-tic—old-timers in the busi- 
ness,” said Ed. “They don’t tell me that their brushes will 
sell themselves although they come a whole lot nearer to 
it than the other thing which says it does.” Pro-phy-lac-tic 
says: “Don’t let the hair brush business get away from 
you.” 

Later I looked over several publications, and I discovered 
other advertisers who were using the expression or some- 
thing very similar to it, which was objected to by two deal- 
ers in two different fields, as though it were a real knock- 
down argument. I am pretty sure that most retailers don’t 
like this expression. 

I don’t believe it is good policy for a manufacturer to 
tell a retailer who depends upon selling for his living 
and who thinks he is a pretty good salesman that he is 
merely an automaton. I believe there are many more in- 
genious, interesting, newsy things to tell the retailer than 
that the product will sell itself. I believe that it is an 
expression which cries aloud for the blue pencil in broad- 
sides and business-paper advertising. 


News Permeates Every Page 
The text pages of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER AND ESSEN- 
TIAL Ort Review do not contain all of the news. You must 
read the advertising pages also to get the full benefit. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 

NotE.—Addresses are given, so far as they are available, 
of the incorporators. Otherwise, letters or other first class 
yutl may be sent in care of attorneys or trust companies, en- 
dorsed with requests to “PLEASE FoRWARD.” 

James Densmore Co., New York City, make cosmetics, 
$5,000; J. and C. F. Densmore, M. P. Berg. (Attorneys, 
Oppenheim & Helfant, 885 Brook Avenue, Bronx.) 

Bonita Laboratories, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, cosmetics, $100,000; A. Beck, H. Winston. (Attorney 
S. S. Hamburger, 1440 Broadway.) 

Paster Chemical Works, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, auto soap, $5,000; J. Paster, S. Goldfarb, A. Schein 
(Attorney D. Blitzer, 149 Broadway.) 

George Westphal of America, Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, hairdressing supplies, $10,000; G. Westphal, H 
W. Yenser, M. Selwitz. (Attorney A. B. Hano, 1123 
Broadway.) 

Fleury, Manhattan Borough, New York City, toilet pre 
parations, $50,000; S. and I. B. Schwartz, C. Flanagan. (At 
torney, A. A. Beaudry, 220 Broadway.) 

Guerlain Perfumery Corp. of New York, 1,000 common, 
no par; R. Guerlain, A. J. Sheridan Jr., G. C. Kalle. (At- 
torneys Worcester, Williams & Saxe, 30 Broad street \ 

Franco-American Corp., Washington, D. C. 
fumes, $100,000; George Ramby. 
Trust Co.) 

Produits Nina, Manhattan Borough, New York City, per 
fumes, 200 common, no par; K. Merrick, F. Fay, W. Good 
win. (Attorneys Reynolds & Goodwin, 36 West 44th St.) 

Mibalm Co., Dover, Del., $100,000; manufacture toilet 
articles; M. S. Hoechstetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Co. of Delaware.) 


French pet 


(American Guaranty & 


(Capital Trust 


Llewellyn Laboratories, Inc., Dover Del., $150,000; medi 
cinal and toilet preparations; Frank A. Cabeen, Jr., Haver 
ford, Pa. (U.S. Corporation Co.) 

Thymint Co., Binghamton, N. Y., $20,000; toilet articles; 
J. C. and K. H. Clark, R. A. Smoot. 
Howard & Kaltell, Binghamton, N. Y.) 

Lytee, Manhattan Borough, New York City, perfumes, 200 
common, no par; A. McCoy, K. M. Slezak. (Attorney A. 
Deroode, 52 Wall street.) 

Charles Deutsch Hair Treatment, Manhattan Borough. 
New York City, 200 common, no par; C. Deutsch, H. B 
Lilienthal, M. M. Klatsky. (Attorney, J. I. Berman, 346 
Broadway. ) 


(Attorneys, Hinman, 


Talico Laboratory, Brooklyn, N. Y., non-alcoholic extracts, 
300 common, no par; P. Alosco, A. M. Avallone, M. M. 
Farber. (Attorney, H. J. Neuschafer, 195 Rogers avenue, 
Brooklyn.) 

Krayer Himmelsbach & Miller, Edgemere, N. Y., make 
oils for perfumery, $100,000; G. F. Krayer, A. Himmelsbach, 
R. Miller. (Attorney A. H. Mandeltort, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.) 

Thurston-Helme, Manhattan Borough, New York City, 
1,000 common, no par; A. Medoff, A. Solomon. (Attorney, 
J. J. Phelan, 1540 Broadway.) 

Clarkson Chemical & Supply Co., Williamsport, Pa., $50, 
000; soaps, oil, polishes. (Capital Trust Co.) 

Wildroot, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont., $50,000; manufacture 
toilet preparations; Harold J. Lehman, Myron G. Lehman, 
Holt R. Shehan. 

Franklin Laboratories, Inc., 944 43rd street, Chicago; 
$1,000; toilet preparations; Emil J. Duschek, John M. 
Franklin, and Beatrice A. Franklin. (Correspondent; W. J. 
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Lewis, 155 North Clark street, suite 805, Chicago, IIl.) 
Cosmetic Laboratories, New York City, perfumes, $5,000; 

B. Harris, B. Behrman, B. Goldfarb. 

& Sikawitt, 140 West 42d street.) 
Karith Chemical Co., 6242 Broadway, Chicago; 


(Attorneys, Shapiro 


$25,000, 
Nellie D. Cum- 
mings, Wayne Commings, Elbridge B. Pierce ( Corre- 
pondent : Scott, Bancroft, Martin & MacLeish, 134 South La 
Salle street.) 


cleaning compounds, insecticides, perfumes ; 


Landy Margaret Co., Dover, Delaware, cold cream, toilet 
articles, $1,000,000; Samuel ( Wood, New York City. 
(U. S. Corp. Co.) 

Sparklan Soap Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Ludwig, Richard Leissel, Alex I. Benz. 

Lux Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York City, to deal in 
toilet articles, ee. > 


$10,000; John H. 


$3,000: Samual Abramowitz, Rebecca 
\bramowitz, 1223 Charlotte street, Bronx; M. E. Phil 
lips, 14 Locust street, Brooklyn. 

American Products Co., Wilmington, Del., flavoring ex- 
$12,000,000. 
America. ) 

Joy Synth Co., Dallas, Texas, toilet preparations ; $10,000; 
Wirt Davis, T. R. Burns, A. E. Illes. 

Radium Clay Products Co., San Bernardino, Calif., toilet 
preparations ; $150,000; A. B. Harlan and William R. Cogs- 


well of San Bernardino, and F. A. Leonard, Jr., of Red- 
lands. 


tracts, (Corporation Trust Company of 


Products Dalba, Manhattan Borough, New York City, 
make toilet lotions, 100 shares common, no par; L. Cop- 
picus, A. Pasche, R. Dwight. (Attorney, S.. Russ, 17 Bat 
tery place.) 

Miracle Laboratories, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, cosmetics, $50,000; A. Beck, W. E. ( Attor- 
ney, S. S. Hamburger, 1,440 Broadway.) 

H. F. Scheele, Brooklyn, N. Y., flavors, $10,000; H. F. 
Scheele, S. S. Romer, J. Cooper. (Attorney, J. C. Singer, 
277 Broadway, Manhattan.) 

Tsarf Products Corp., Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, toilet articles, 6,000 common, no par; W. B. Wilson, 
J. A. Schwab. (Attorney, C. E 
street. ) 


Pruzan. 


Francis, 150 Nassau 


Lola Montez, Manhattan Borough, New York City, per- 
fumery, 100 common, no par; C. G. Hoffman, A. E. Kil- 
kenny, C. A. Springstead. (Attorneys, Rose & Paskus, 128 
Broadway. ) 


Hopes to Be Able to Read It 50 Years More 


(M. S. Hoechstetter, Ph. G., Manufacturing Pharmacist 4100 Main 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Your publication is in my opinion worth three times the 
price which you ask, but now please don’t change your mind 
and make it $9.00 just yet. 

I do not know of any magazine which I receive or ever 
have received to which I look forward to with so much 
pleasure, as I do to yours. I sincerely hope that I will be 
able to read it for at least 50 years more. 





One Way to Avoid a Divorce Suit 


“You say his wife wants to get rid of him? How do you 
know?” “She told him she had read a decision which gives 
the pedestrian the right-of-way over automobiles, and she is 
insisting that he stand on his rights.”—Western Druggist. 


On the Road to Success 


It is fortunate that there is no easy road to success, for 
if perchance there were, that road would be so congested 
with traffic that even those on it would not be able to move. 
—Houghton Line. 
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IN MEMORIAM FOR DEPARTED FRIENDS 

3ARRETT, Marcus L., president of M. L. Barrett & Co., 
Chicago, at St. Petersburg, Florida, March, 1924. 

Biock!, Frep W., son of John Blocki, of John Blocki & 
Son, perfume manufacturers, Chicago, March, 1919. 

Brucker, Cart, senior member of Fritzsche Brothers 
New York, March, 1913. 

Datitey, HENRY, retired perfumer and one of the founders 
of the M. P. A., West Reading, Conn., March 9, 1916. 

Fercuson, JAMes A., soaps, Louisville, Ky., March, 1915. 

Gomez, Ricarpo, president of Gomez & Sloan, Inc., New 
York, shipwrecked in Gulf of Mexico, March, 1923. 

Gourp, Henry E., for thirty years president of the French 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. 

GREEN, Jacos H., president of E. Marco Co., cosmetics, 
Roxbury, Mass., March, 1925. 

Hatt, Georce, perfumer, with various firms and long 
identified with the industry, Tucson, Ariz., March, 1921. 

Jenxs, Cuartes C., of the firm of Foote & Jenks, Jack- 
son, Mich., March, 1924 

Kino, W. J., 
industry, Chicago, March, 1922 

Kirk, JAMeEs A., president of J. S. Kirk & Co., 
Chicago, March, 1907 

LarKIN, Mrs. JozHN D., wife of the soap manufacturer, 
3uffalo, N. Y., March, 1922 

Lyon, Dr. Israet, toilet supplies, Englewood, N. J., 
March, 1907. 

MarpDEN, FRANK W., president of the Marden-Wild Co., 
of Somerville, Mass., at Miami, March, 1924. 

Mercer, Aucustin, of Bruno Court, Grasse, France, March, 
1918 

MEssNeErk, SIGMUND, treasurer of the Imperial Metal Mfg. 
Corporation, Long Island City, New York, March, 1921. 

RICKSECKER, THEO., former president Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association New York, March, 1919. 

RIKER, WILLIAM B., perfumery, New York, March, 1906. 

Riprey, WILtiaAM, manufacturer of flavoring extracts, 


perfumer, many years associated with the 


soaps, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March, 1917. 

RocKHILL, CLayTon, of the late firm of Rockhill & Vietor, 
New York, March, 1918 
soap, Centerdale, R. I., March, 1917. 
Lowell, perfumes, March, 1913. 


Rocers, Greorce L 

SHEDD, FREEMAN, B., 

Sruart, Francis F., flavoring extracts, Niagara Falls and 
loronto, Ont., March, 1914 

Tenney, Henry W., proprietor of the Warren Soap Mfg. 
Co., Canton, March, 1916 

Witurams, JAMES Baker, founder of J. B. Williams & 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn., March, 1907. 

Wooptey, Georce F., Jr., Woodley Soap Manufacturing 
Co., Boston, Mass., March, 1922. 

I TS 
Luther M. Werner 

Luther M. Werner, president of the Independent Salt Co., 
New York City, died in the Roosevelt Hospital following 
an operation for appendicitis February 19. Mr. Werner 
was prominent in civic and church affairs in Brooklyn and 
in addition to being head of the Independent Salt Co., which 
he founded, he was a director of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co. and of the Water Front Realty Co., of New 
York, and a trustee of the East Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
He also was a director of the Church Charity Foundation 
and of the Bedford Branch Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a daughter, Mrs. J. Baird 
Magnus, of Charnorwill, Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. Werner was especially interested in charity and was 
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a trustee of the Church Charity Foundation, the Brooklyn 
Children’s Aid Society, the House of St. Giles the Cripple, 
and was also senior warden of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Brooklyn. His clubs included the Montauk, Riding and 
Driving, Greenwich Country Club, Blind Brook Country 
Club and Whitehall Club. 
he was a member of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Werner’s numerous humanitarian activities gave him 


In addition to his other activities 


a loyal following in the community in which he lived and 
where he was universally respected by all who felt his bene- 
ficient influence as well as those who had the privilege of 
association with him in his work. 

The funeral was held February 22 at St. Bartholomew's 
church, Brooklyn and interment was private. 


P. A. Raby 

Pierre A. Raby, partner for 28 years with Myer Friend in 
the Evergreen Chemical Co., New York City, died at his 
home, March 13 at the age of 66 years. 

Mr. Raby was born near Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Janu 
ary 7, 1860, and after finishing school studied pharmacy. 
and later entered the retail 
drug business. He settled 
in Manchester, N. H., but 
subsequently went to Brook 
lyn, N. Ts where he served 
as manager for the Douglas 
pharmacy for 17 years. 

In 1898 he met Myer 
Friend and finding their in- 
terests to be mutual they 
established the 
Chemical Co. on December 


Evergreen 


5, 1898. The business pros 


pered and no changes were 





made in the ownership of the 
concern from the day it was 


Tue Late P. A. Rapy 


founded. 
Mr. Raby is survived by his widow and a sister who is 
Montreal. 


were conducted by his pastor, Father Perry, and also by 


a Gray Sister at St. Hedwige, Funeral services 


the Paterson lodge of Elks. Interment was made Mareh 
15 in Holy Cross Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
Frederick L. Falck 

Frederick L. Falck, 56 years old, head of F. L. Falck 

®& Co., 

in Los Angeles. Mr. Falck had been a resident of Pitts 

burgh for 42 years. He was a member of Lodge No. 339, 


soap manufacturers, Pittsburgh, died February 10, 


B. P. O. FE. He leaves his widow; five sons, Lawrence 
J., Harry W., Irvin J., Ewalt and O. H 
three brothers, Jacob, Charles and August Falck; a sister, 


Samuel Falck: 


Mrs. Barbara Selinger, and three grandchildren, all of 
Pittsburgh. 
Obituary Notes 
Asbury J. Legg, president of Or-Blos Co., Inc., Jackson- 
died recently at Asheville, N. C., 
operation for acute appendicitis. 


ville, Fla., following an 

Theodore Grebe, who has been associated in a sales ca- 
pacity with the Alsop Engineering Co., New York City, for 
the last five years, died March 8 at his heme in Astoria 
following a brief illness. Mr. Grebe is survived by two 
sons and two daughters. Funeral services were held March 
10 in Astoria. Mr. Grebe called on manufacturers in the 
toilet preparations field and was respected by them for his 
likable disposition and his interest in his work. 
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MONTREAL 


MontTrEAL, Que., March 15.—Business continues to be 


quite satisfactory throughout the Montreal and district per- 
fumery and toilet goods trade. The general trend of busi- 
ness this winter has been upward. Industries have mostly 
shown better results, and plants have been busier, with the 
result that more money is in circulation, the public is in a 
better position to buy than they were a year ago, and every 
trade is feeling the benefit of it, the perfumery trade being 
no exception. 

With a big bridge being built over the river, and several 
big new industries starting up in smaller towns around the 
province, all making for more work in Montreal, and more 
population in the neighboring towns, the trade looks forward 
to still better business during the coming summer. 

The “Chemists’ Bill,” which has caused some little anxiety 
to the trade, has at this writing passed through the Private 
Bills committee of the Provincial Legislature and looks 
likely to becothe a law, but with some of its most conten- 
tious provisions eliminated. As the bill now reads, it will 
reserve to the Association of Professional Chemists the ex- 
clusive right to the use of the title “Professional Chemist,” 
but will not place heavy restrictions on the practice of chem- 
istry by others. The ‘closed profession” clause, which was 
the principle objection, was eliminated by the committee. 

With the addition of some further extensions to their 
premises in Montreal this winter, the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
of Montreal, has added to its many departments a beauty 
shop, where everything that is latest in the way of cosmetic 
treatment of hair, face and other points of feminine beauty 
can be obtained. 

The owners of beauty parlors and hair dressing establish- 
ments of Canada have formed an association, and a repre- 
sentative of the association in Montreal states that one of 
the objects the association has in view is to obtain state 
regulation of beauty culture establishments and hair dressing 
shops. 

A link with the early days of the trade was lost to 
Montreal last month, with the death of Mrs. P. A. O. 
Archambault, aged 81. She was the daughter of Jean 
Leclaire, who away back early last century was a pioneer 
in the wholesale trade in drugs, chemicals, perfumes, etc., 
in Montreal. 

McGill College Pharmaceutical Society has just unveiled 
a memorial to its founder and first president, Nathan Fish, 
who died last October. 
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TORONTO 


Toronto, Marcu 15.—Business throughout Canada is 
improving, though possibly at a rate that might be facili- 
tated. One big indication of increased trade is the volume 
of business—and added profits—of the railways. The Na- 
tional line bettered their trade by around a hundred million 
dollars in 1925, and have started off the new year by topping 
the first month’s business of 1926 a million dollars over 
January, 1925. Both the National and Canadian Pacific 
Railway are adding some 1,000 freight and refrigerator 
cars, a hundred passenger coaches and nearly 50 locomo- 
tives to take care of increased business in 1926. 

In conformity with generally bettered business, the 
Canadian perfumery trade, so far as local houses and 
agencies at least, are concerned, reports increased trade 
over the spring of last year. Particularly true is this from 
reports made by Richard Hudnut; Morana, Ltd.; Jones 
Bros., and Melba Mfg. Co. 

“Let's do it better,” is the painted slogan in large letters 
which confronts all those who enter the establishment of 
Richard Hudnut, Ltd., in King street, West. It is a good 
and happy phrase which fits in well with the spick-and- 
span appearance and the policy of this house. 

Melba Mfg. Co. have increased their stockroom, and in 
fact have enlarged quarters by taking in part of another 
floor in their building, to take care of increased trade. 

Harold L. Brown, of the Melba Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Montreal and the East. 

A. Blanche, of Bruno Court, was a recent visitor to 
Toronto. He spent some time as guest with Messrs. Ferrell 
and Stenge of Morana, Ltd., who showed their visitor the 
sights of the city and introduced him to friends in the trade. 

A fire during the night of March 11 slightly damaged the 
premises of Jones Bros. But for the prompt action of the 
firemen, a serious conflagration would have occurred. As 
it was, the stairway leading to the perfume laboratory was 
burned away. 

Miss Mary Lyons, head of the perfume slaboratory de- 
partment of Jones Bros., has returned from a three weeks’ 
holiday spent in Florida, where her brother is a citrus-fruit 
grower. 

Local manufacturers who have enrolled themselves as 
members of the P. A. T. A. are in Montreal for the mect- 
ing of March 15 at the Windsor Hotel there. This meeting, 
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it is stated, will start off the organization in real earnest, 
and from now on the association will function. The legality 
of the anti-cutting organization is still questioned in some 


quarters 


Sir William Glyn-Jones was the chief speaker at the 


Ontario convention of the Retail Merchants’ Association 
held in Toronto at the Prince George Hotel, last week 


So enamored were the hearers with the purport of Sir 


William's address that the retail grocers attending the con 


vention propose adopti1 1 “price maintenance” organiza 
President ( wae Retail Merchants’ Ass ith 

\ the chief s the recent Ont ¢ 

t I t dy M C1 der 1 1 pl ninent vist 
1 Pac Coast, be head of the Cunningham drug 
( t Va ( ve 


The John R. Cressy Co., Toronto, manufacturers of 
“Cressy roducts’”—a line of perfumes, facial creams and 
powders ire spreadit y out The company to k half page 


space in one of the local dailies to advertise the new addi 


Che Ontario Retail Druggists’ Association have definitely 
decided to hold this year’s convention at Toronto during 


the first week in June 


Parcel Post to Canada Must Exceed 8 Ounces 


Parcel post service between the United States and Canada 


has been limited to packages weighing over 8 ounces and 
not exceeding 15 pounds 

Packages of merchandise for Canada weighing 8 ounces 
or less, unless prepaid as letters or sent as bona fide trade 
samples, will be subject to the domestic rate of 1% cents for 
each two ounces or fraction, or, in the case of seeds, scions, 
plants, cuttings, bulbs, and roots, 1 cent for each two ounces 
or fraction. These packages must not have customs declara- 
tions affixed thereto 

\ green label (Form 2976, which may be obtained free 
from the post office) must be affixed to the cover of packages 
of merchandise prepaid at the letter rate and a customs dec 
laration, properly completed, or an invoice must be inclosed 
in the package. 


Canadian Convention of Chemists 

The annual Canadian convention of chemists under t 
joint auspices of the Society of Chemical Industry and t 
Candin Institute of Chemistry will be held in Montreal 
on May 31, June 1 and 2. An interesting program is being 
arranged. It is expected that many of the American chem 
ists will be present. Those desiring to receive conventiot 
literature should communicate with M. C. Coll McFee, sec 
retary, 164 Hutchison street, Montreal, P. Q. 


he 


ie 


Presence of Mind at a Hotel Fire 

\ few minutes after an alarm of fire was given in a hotel, 
one of the guests joined the group that were watching the 
fire, and chaffed them on their apparent excitement. “There 
was nothing to be excited about,” he said. “I took my time 
about dressing, lighted a cigarette, didn’t like the knot in 
my necktie, so tied it over again—that’s how cool I was.” 

“Fine,” one of his friends remarked, “but why didn’t you 


put on your trousers ?”—Exchange 


On a Diet! 
“T’d like to see some shirts for my husband. Soft ones, 
please, the doctor has forbidden anything starchy.”—Fitch’s 
Square Deal. 
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CANADIAN PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 

The increasing international trade relations between the 
United States and Canada emphasize the importance of 
proper patents and trade-mark protection in both of these 
countries in order that the expansion of business may not 
be curtailed by legal difficulties 

For the information of our readers, we are maintaining a 


department devoted to patents nad trade-marks in Canada 
relating to the industries represented by our publication 
This report is compiled from the official records in the 
Canadian Patent*Ofhce 
\ll inquiries relating to patents, trade-marks, designs, 


registrations, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 
Yerfumer Publishing Co., 14 Cliff Street, New York City 


PATENTS GRANTED IN CANADA 
57 716 


257,/ and 257,717, Method for Protecting the External 
Surtace of Containers, Serban George Cantacuzene, ol 
Bucharest, Roumamia 

257,944, Bottle Syruping and Crown Corking Machine, 
William Meadowcroft, Blackburn, County of Lancaster, 
England 


950, Shav 





ing Brush, Frank McLaughlin, Toronto, 





257 YS, Dehydrat on of Alcohol, John A Steffens, Brook 





57,979, Tearing Strip Can, the American Can Co., New 
York City, assignee of John N. Young, Brooklyn, both in 
New York 

258,131, Resinous Product, Joseph V. Meigs, Boston, Mass 

258,162, Safety Razor, Kai Warming, Copenhagen, Den 
mark 

258,218, Soap Dispenser, The Premier Appliance Co., Inc., 
assignee of Gustave A. Lowben, both of Philadelphia, Pa 


TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED IN CANADA 


“Cameo Soap,” Pugsley, Dingman & Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont 

“H” and “A,” Glass Tumblers, Dishes, Glasses, Glass 
ware of all kinds, Crystal, Earthenwares, Pottery and 
Porcelain, China, articles of all kinds and for all purposes 
made of Glass, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va 

“Pond’s,” Vanishing Cream, Cold Cream, Powder Com 
pacts, Rouge Compacts, etc., Pond’s Extract Co., New York 
N. Y 

“Blisskin,” Ointment for the treatment of the skin and 
scalp, Bliss Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

“Flatpakit,” Printed Forms, The F. N. Burt Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont 

“Courrier D’Air,” Toilet Preparations, namely, Toilet 
Waters, Hair Tonics, Bay Rum Compound, Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo, Perfumes, Talcums, Face Powders, Cold Creams, 
etc., Fries & Fries Co., Cincinnati, O 

“Fixoresin,” Perfumes, Essences for Perfumes, Odorif 
erous Substances, [Essences for Odoriferous Substances, 
Artificial Odoriferous Substances and Essential Oils, Schim 
mel & Company, Militz near Leipzig, Schimmelstreet 1, 
Germany 


Handicap for a Rich Boy 

One of the reasons the poor boy makes fewer failures 
than the rich boy, is that the poor boy knows by experience 
what it is to be poor and shuns again becoming poor after 
once becoming wealthy. A rich boy has no such fear of 
poverty and unless he obtains his taste of poverty early 
enough in life to enable him to make another start, he has 
small chance for success, if he is impoverished later in life.— 
Houghton Line. 


Places Business With Our Advertisers 
(Gaylon Co., Chemical Specialties, Knoxville, Tenn.) 

We look forward to the receipt of every issue of your 
AMERICAN PeRFUMER & ESSENTIAL O1L REvIEW and have 
derived much benefit from its columns, and we have placed 
quite a lot of business with the advertisers in same. 
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OUR PATENT AND TRADE-MARK BUREAU N. Y¥., a Corporation of New York. (Filed Sept. 27, 1924. 


This department is conducted under the general super Used since Nov. 6, 1922.)—Face Lotions, Toilet Ponders: 
vision of a very competent patent and trade-mark attorney and Face ( reams. sts 
This report of patents, trade-marks, designs is compiled 204,083.—Brillo Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
from the official records of the Patent Office in Washington,  ‘ Miled_ ¢ det. 18, 1924. U sed since Aug. 15, 1924.)—Soaps. 
D. C. We include everything relating to the four co 205,741. Lola A. Casnati, New York, N. Y. (Filed Nov. 
ordinate branches of the essential oil industry, viz.: Per 24, 1924. Used since Apr. 1, 1923.)—Hair Tonic and Face 
fumes, Soap, Flavoring [xtracts and Toilet Preparations Lotion. : , ata : ‘ nae 

Of the trade-marks listed, those whose numbers are pre 207,475.—Georgia’ George Roloff, San Francisco, Calif 
ceded by the letter “M” have been granted registration (Filed De c. 30, 1924. Used since July, 1911.)—Scalp and 
under the Act of March 19, 1920. The remainder are Hair Shampoo. . i 
those applied for under the Act of February 20, 1905, and _209,043—The Maurice Levy Company, New Rochelle, 
which have been passed to publication N. x. _ (Filed Feb. 3, 1925. Used since Jan. 12, 1925.)— 

Inventions patented are designated by the letter “D.” Powder Puffs. i ein , ea : 

\ll inquiries relating to patents, trade-marks, designs, _ 209,084 ~The Great American lea Company, Brooklyn, 
registrations, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to N.Y. (Filed Feb. 4, 1 es Used since June 14, 1924) 

Parent anp Trape-Mark DEPARTMEN? Soaps and Cleaners—Viz, Borax Soap, White Naphtha Soap, 
Porfamer Publishes Co. 04 CON Strect, Mew VYook Cle White Floating Soap, Yellow Laundry Soap, Soap Flakes, 


Washing Powder, and Laundry Tablets. 
209,269.—John Baalmann, doing business as Baljon Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. (Filed Feb. 9, 1925. Used since Jan. 
TRADE-MARK REGISTRATIONS APPLIED FOR _ 5, 1925.)—Cold Cream, Cleansing Cream, Face Powder, and 
Rouge. 
(Act of Feb. 20, 1905) 216,528.—Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
169,884.—A. J. Frank Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. (Filed June 27, 1925. Used since Dec. 14, 1923.)—Bath Soap. 


Sept. 23, 1922. Used since Oct. 21, 1910.)—Hair Tonic 217,148.—Vernoy Chemical Company, Summit, N. J. 
187,010.—Maybelle Manning, New York, N. Y. (Filed (Filed July 10, 1925. Used since Jan. 1, 1924.)—Dental 
Oct. 15, 1923. Used since Sept. 1, 1923.) —Perfumes Powder for Cleaning Dental Plates and Bridges. 
191,816.—Durand-McNeil-Horner Co., Chicago, _ IIl. 217,225.—Lionel Trading Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Feb. 5, 1924. Used since 1878.)—Flavoring Extracts (Filed July 11, 1925. Used since June 3, 1925.) —Perfumes. 
for Food Purposes. 217,480.—Parfumerie St. Denis, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
191,818.—Durand-McNeil-Horner Co., Chicago, Iii July 16, 1925. Used since Aug. 1, 1923).—Bath Salts. 
(Filed Feb. 5, 1924. Used since 1911.)—Flavoring Extracts 220,914.—Orphos Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
for Food Purposes. > Sept. 28, 1925. Used since Sept. 3, 1925.)—Tooth Paste. 
192,539.—Minnesota Mercantile Co., Stillwater, Minn 221,128, 221,130—Jean Martinat, doing business as Les 
(Filed Feb. 19, 1924. Used since November, 1904.)—Flavor Parfumes des Courtisanes, New York, N. Y. (Filed Oct. 
ing Extracts for Foods. 2, 1925. Used since July 30, 1925.)—Compounds for Clean- 


203,155.—Thompson-Barlow Company, Inc., New York, ing the Hands and the Like; Shaving Soap in Cream, Stick, 
N. Y., assignor to Madame X Company, Inc., New York, and Powder Form; Outfit Packages Containing Soap and 








A 
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Towel; Soap Powder for Bathing, Washing, and Cleaning 
Purposes; Laundry Soaps, Soap Flakes, Hand Soap, Toilet 
Soap, Soap Paste, Washing Tablets, and Shampoo Soaps. 

221,249.—Foley Bros. Grocery Co., St. Paul, Minn. (Filed 
Oct. 5, 1925. Used since Sept. 1, 1897.)—Food-Flavoring 
Extracts. 

221,323.—Pattie Park Lee, Kansas City, Mo. (Filed Oct. 
6, 1925. Used since Feb. 20, 1905.)—Complexion Cream, 
Massage Cream, Combination Cream, Tan and Freckle 
Cream, Analgesic, Astringent Lotion, Bleaching Powder, 
Dressing Cream, Shampoo Preparation, Scalp Emulsion, 
Hair Tonics, Scalp Oil, Brilliantine, Anticonstipation 
Tablets, Iodine Tonic, Bath Salts, Body Cream, Cuticle Salve 
or Pomade, Liquid-Cream Powder Base, and Acne Cream. 

221,892.—Domingo M. Gilormini, Guayama, Porto Rico. 
(Filed Oct. 17, 1925. Used since 1916—Bay Oil and Bay 
Rum. 

222,011.—Conner & Walters Company, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C. (Filed Oct. 20, 1925. Used since Aug. 22, 1925.) 
Hairdressing and Medicine for Treating Diseases of the 
Scalp. 

222,311.—Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J. (Filed 
Oct. 26, 1925. Used since Apr. 16, 1907.)—Talc Powder, 
Perfumes, Toilet Water, Face Powder. 

222,312.—Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J. (Filed 
Oct. 26, 1925. Used since July 1, 1923.)—Dental Cream. 

222,733.—Lily Don, Detroit, Mich. (Filed Nov. 3, 1925. 
Used since Oct. 30, 1925.)—Toilet Soap Containing Iodine. 

223,044.—James S. Kirk & Company, Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
Nov. 9, 1925. Used since Oct. 7, 1925.)—Soap. 

223,640.—Bernard Guilpin, doing business as Laboratories 
Garnier, Blois, France. (Filed Nov. 21, 1925. Used since 
December, 1909.)—Lotion for the Hair. 

223,766.—Milton Cahn & Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Nov. 24, 1925. Used since Oct. 29, 1925.)—Perfumes. 

223,799.—Nyal Company, Detroit, Mich. (Filed Nov. 24, 
1925. Used since Nov. 3, 1925).—Toilet Preparations— 
viz, Perfumes. 

223.966.—Michael M. Lerner, doing business as Marie De 
Medicis Company, Philadelphia, Pa. (Filed Nov. 28, 1925. 
Used since 1912.)—Hair Oils. 

224,207.—F rank Russo, Chicago, III. 
Used since Dec. 1, 1923.) —Face Cream. 

224,379.—Rose Mary Frische, doing business as Mme. 
Frische, Columbus, Ohio. (Filed Dec. 8, 1925. Used since 
Nov. 14, 1925.)—Foot Lotion for the Treatment of Corns 
and Calli 

224,381, 224,382, 224,383, 224,387, 224,388 224,391.—Frank 
=. Harris Co. Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. (Filed Dec. 8, 1925. 
Inder ten-year proviso. Used since 1889.)—Food-Flavoring 
Extracts. 

224.392,—Frank E. Harris Co. Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
(Filed Dec. 8, 1925. Used since 1889,)—Food-Flavoring 
Extracts. 

224,396.—Frank FE. Harris Co. Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
(Filed Dec. 8, 1925. Under ten-year proviso. Used since 
1889.)—Food-Flavoring Extracts. 

224,496.—Betty Wales Inc., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Dec. 10, 1925. Used since 1921.) —Perfumes, Toilet Waters, 
Face Powders, Face Creams, Face Lotions, Rouges, Lip 
Sticks, and Eyebrow Pencils 

224,506.—Frank E. Harris Co. Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
(Filed Dec. 10, 1925. Under ten-year proviso. Used since 
1889.)—Food-Flavoring Extracts. 

224,546.—Donwit Teller & Co., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Dec. 11, 1925. Used since May 1, 1925.)—Perfumery. 
224,685.—Welco Products, Inc., Boston, Mass. (Filed 
Dec. 14, 1925. Used since Sept. 1, 1924.)—Hand Soap 
Product. 

224,716.—James A. McCormack, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Dec. 15, 1925. Under ten-year proviso. Used since 1847.)— 
Hair Tonic. 

224,860.—Crescent Manaufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Wash. (Filed Dec. 18, 1925. Used since June 1, 1910.)— 
Flavoring Extracts for Food Purposes. 

224,887.—Victor Vivaudou, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Dec. 18, 1925. Used since Mar. 28, 1925.)—Face Powders, 
Face Creams, Face Packs, Toilet Waters, Rouges, Perfumes, 
Hair Tonics, Hair Oils, Dentifrices, Tooth Powders, Nail 
Polishes, Deodorizing Preparations, Bath Salts, Smelling 
Salts, Incenses, Talcum Powders, Lip Sticks, Eyebrow 
Pencils, and Sachets. 


(Filed Dec. 3, 1925. 


_ 
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224,.888.— Victor Vivaudou, New York, N. Y. (Filed Dec. 
18, 1925. Used since May 20, 1925.)—Face Powders, Face 
Creams, Face Packs, Toilet Waters, Rouges, Perfumes, Hair 
Tonics, Hair Oils, Dentifrices, Tooth Powders, Nail Polishes, 
Deodorizing Preparations, Bath Salts, Swelling Salts, In- 
censes, Talcum Powders, Lip Sticks, Eyebrow Pencils, and 
Sachets. 

224,941.—Seymour B. Adler, doing business as Whitex 
Manufacturing Company, Fort Worth, Tex. (Filed Dec. 21, 
1925. Used since Dec. 1, 1925.)—Tooth Cream. 

224,955.—Harold S. Chamberlin, doing business as Harold 
S. Chamberlin Company, Long Beach, Calif. (Filed Dec. 21, 
“seat Used since May 28, 1924.)—Flavoring Extracts for 
*oods. 

224,963, 224,964—The Fischer Soap and Oil Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Filed Dec. 21, 1925.—Used since Sept. 
1, 1921.)—Soap. 

224,985.—Nevagra Products Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 21, 1925. Used since Nov. 6, 1925.)—Hair Dye. 

225,050.—Paul Westphal, New York, N. Y. (Filed Dec. 

22, 1925. Under ten-year proviso. Used since Jan. 1, 1881.) 
—A Liquid for Treating the Hair, Toilet Waters, Hair Color 
Restorers, Hair Renewers, Hair Dyes, Hair Shampoo Pre- 
parations, and Perfumes. 
; 225,057, 225,058.—Societe Anonyme Eugene Rimmel, Paris, 
France. (Filed Dec. 23, 1925. Used since July, 1925.)— 
Perfume, Toilet Water, Face Powder, Talcum Powder, 
Sachet, Lotion for the Skin and Hair, Brilliantine, Bath 
Salts, Rouges, Dentifrices, 

225,072.—Isabella E. Boyle, Omaha, Nebr. (Filed Dec. 
23, 1925. Used since Oct. 1, 1923.)—Face Creams, Face 
Powders, Bath Powders, and Oil Astringents. 

225,124.—Lorna Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Dec. 24, 1925. Used since Oct. 15, 1925.) —Perfume 
Atomizers. 

225,194.—Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
(Filed Dec. 26, 1925. Used since June 1, 1925.)—Soap. 

225,202.—Paris Laboratories, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Dec. 26, 1925. Used since 1918.)—Toilet Preparations. 

225,227.—Joseph Gutradt Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Filed Dec. 23, 1925. Under ten-year proviso. Used since 
Jan. 1, 1880.)—Soaps. 

225,236.—Novodent Chemical Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
(Filed Dec. 28, 1925. Used since Sept. 1, 1925.)—Tooth 
Powder. 

225,252—Emma Beecham, doing business as Beechman’s 
Laboratory, Oscawanna-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Filed Dec. 29, 
1925. Used since August, 1925.)—Toilet Preparations. 

225,264.—Joseph Gutradt Company, San Francisco, Calif 
(Filed Dec. 29, 1925. Used since Dec. 1, 1925.)—Soaps. 

225,320.—Ray C. Sanford, Franklin Grove, Ill. (Filed 
Dec. 30, 1925. Used since Nov. 14, 1925.)—Soap. 

225,347.—Generous Cardone, doing business as Pal-O-Mine 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Filed Dec. 31, 
1925. Used since August, 1925.)—Hairdressing Cream. 

225,370.—J. K. Mills & Co., Hackettstown, N. J. (Filed 
Dec. 31, 1925. Used since May 12, 1925.)—After-Shaving 
Lotion. 

225,408, 225,409.—Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, 
Mich. (Filed Jan. 2, 1926. Used since Dec. 12, 1925.)— 
Perfume, Toilet Water, and Face Powder. 

225,473.—Frederick P. Goodwin, doing business as Good- 
win & Company, Strawn, Ill. (Filed Jan. 4, 1926. Used 
since October, 1924.)—Washing Compound and Soap. 

225,501—Louis Becker, doing business as Becker Fils, 
Paris, France. (Filed Jan. 5, 1926. Used since Nov. 23, 
1925.) —Perfumes, Rouge, Face Powder, Face Cream, and 
Talcum Powder. 

225,570.—National Toilet Co., Paris, Tenn. (Filed Jan. 6, 
1926. Used since Sept. 24, 1923.)—Face Powders, Bleach 
Cream, Tissue and Wrinkle Cream, Creme Lotion, Astrin- 
gent Lotion, Talcum Powder, Perfumes, Rouge Compact, 
Lip Rouge, and Vanishing Creams 

225,573.—Perokay, Inc., New York, N. Y. ( Filed Jan. 
6, 1926. Used since Nov. 1, 1925.)—Perfumery. 

225,652.—Louis De Roquefeuil, doing business as Parfums 
Deroc, Asnieres, France. (Filed Jan. 8, 1926. Used since 
July 23, 1925.)—Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Face Powder, 
Talcum Powder, Rouges, Brilliantine, Bath Salts, Lotion for 
the Skin and Hair, Cold Cream, and Dentifrices. 
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225,723, 225,724.—Maté, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (Filed 
Jan. 9, 1926. Used since Dec. 14, 1925.)—Face Powders, 
Face Creams, Face Packs, Toilet Waters, Rouges, Per- 
fumes, Hair Tonics, Hair Oils, Dentifrices, Tooth Powders, 
Nail Polishes, Deordorizing Preparations, Bath Salts, Smell 
ing Salts, Incenses, Talcum Powders, Lip Sticks, Eyebrow 
Pencils, and Sachets. 

225,894.—Storfer Laboratories Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Jan. 13, 1926. Used since Dec. 1, 1925.) —Perfumes, 
Toilet Waters, Face Lotions, Face Creams, Face and Toilet 
Powders, Rouges, Lip Sticks, and Bath Salt. 

225,900.—Irving Weinberg, doing business as Liberty 
Laboratories, Bridgeport, Conn. (Filed Jan. 13, 1926. 
Used since May 15, 1925.)—Hair Tonic 

225,946.—John Zajac, Peabody, Mass. (Filed Jan. 14, 
1926. Used since Dec. 25, 1925.)—Hair Tonic. 

225,951.—Paul Colla, Youngstown, Ohio. (Filed Jan. 15, 
1926. Used since Jan. 12, 1926.)—Scalp Tonic 

226,009.—Le Jolie Main, Inc... New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Jan. 16, 1926. Used since Jan. 3, 1921.)—Nail Polishes, 
Perfumes, Face Powders, Talcum Powders, Face Creams, 
ind Lotions. 


226,010.—John Oppie McCall, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Jan. 16, 1926. Used since Sept. 1, 1925.)—Dentifrices. 
226,048.—Darling Products, Inc., Troy, N. Y ( Filed 


Jan. 18, 1926. Used since Noy 28, 1925.) Bath Salts 

226,122—The Armand Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
(Filed Jan. 20, 1926. Used since 1916.)—Soap. 

226,150.—Meyer Kominsky, doing business as Reyem Cie., 
New York, N. Y. (Filed Jan, 20, 1926. Used since May 
5, 1925.) —Toilet Preparations 

226,217.—Karlsruher Parfumerie & Toiletteseifen-Fabrik, 
F. Wolff & Sohn, Gesellschaft Mit Beschrankter Haftung, 
Karlsruhe, Germany. (Filed Jan. 22, 1926. Used since 
1903.) —Toilet Soap and Shaving Soap in Powdered Form 

226,218.—Karlsruher Parfumerie & Toiletteseifen-Fabrik, 
F, Wolff & Sohn, Gesellschaft Mit Beschrankter Haftung, 
Karlsruhe, Germany. (Filed Jan. 22, 1926. Used since 
1895.)—Toilet Soap and Shaving Soap in Solid, Cream, and 
Powder Form. 

226,296.—Maté, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa (Filed Jan. 23, 
1926. Used since Dec. 14, 1925.)—Face Powders, Face 
Creams, Face Packs, Toilet Waters, Rouges, Lip Sticks, 
Evebrow Pencils, Perfumes, Hair Tonics, Hair Oils, Denti 
frices, Tooth Powder, Nail Polishes, Deodorizing Prepara 
tions, Foot Powders, Bath Salts, Smelling Salts, Sachets, 
and Incense. 

226,302.—Ple-Jur Products Co., Glenside, Pa. (Filed Jan 
23, 1926. Used since July 2, 1924.)—Talcum Powder. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTRATIONS GRANTED 
(Act of Feb. 20, 1905) 

(These Registrations Are Not Subject to Opposition.) 

M209,632.—Van <Antwerp’s Drug Corporation, — Inc., 
Mobile, Ala. (Filed May 27, 1924. Serial No. 197,694. 
Used since February, 1909.—Face Cream, Olive Lotion for 
the complexion, Hair Tonic, Shaving Lotion, and Imported 
Bay Rum. 

M209,635.—Lula Combs, Greenville, Miss. (Filed Feb. 14, 
1925. Serial No. 209,561. Used since Jan. 1, 1925.)—Hair 
dressing. 





M209,642.—International Drug Sales Co., Denver, Colo. 
(Filed June 25, 1925. Serial No. 216,396. Used since Jan. 
1, 1925.) —Imported Bay Rum and Almund Cream. 

M209,979—La Fleur Laboratories, doing business as 
D'Ruvyl, Cleveland, Ohio. (Filed Dec. 16, 1924. Serial No. 
206,787. Used since Nov. 12, 1924.)—Face Powders, Face 
Creams, Toilet Waters, Rouges, Hair Tonics, Hair Oils, 
Dentifrices, Tooth Powders, Nail Polishes, Deodorizing 
Preparations, Sachet Powders, and Perfumes. 

M209,980.—Frank M. Bryant, Oakland, Calif. (Filed Jan. 
5, 1925. Serial No. 207,649. Used since Oct. 31, 1924.)— 
Hand Paste for Cleaning the Hands, Household Cleaner. 

M210,291.—Societe La France Toilet Goods Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. (Filed Jan. 21, 1925. Serial No. 208,436. 
Used since Dec. 30, 1924.)—Face Powders, Face Creams, 
Toilet Waters, Rouges, Perfumes, Hair Tonics, Hair Oils, 
Dentifrices, Tooth Powders, Lip Sticks, Bath Salts, Smell- 
ing Salts, Nail Polishes, Deodorizing Preparations, and 
Sachet Powders. 


PATENTS GRANTED 


Collapsible Container. William Henry 
Gregory Geake, Killara, near Sydney; New South Wales, 
\ustralia. Filed Sept. 11, 1924. Serial No. 737,145. 7 
Claims. (Cl. 221—60.) 

1. A container for fluent substance comprising nested 
dished members peripherally joined, the superposed of said 
members being of relatively hard material and the other of 
relatively flexible and soft material, the latter being evertible 
by pressure of its contents when the receptacle is filled, to 
form with said superposed member, a chamber. 


1,575,567. 


1,573,393. Combined Mirror and Compact Holder. 
Charles Gold and Abraham Gold, New York, N. Y., assignors 
to Charles Gold & Brothers, a Copartnership consisting of 
Charles Gold, Abraham Gold, and Isadore Fogel, New York, 
N. Y. Filed June 2,1925. Serial No. 34,311. 2 Claims 
(Cl. 132—83.) 

1. A vanity case comprising a casing, a bar adapted to 
slide bodily from one point to another within the casing, a 
holder pivotally connected to the bar, means for guiding the 
bar and holder in their movements within the casing, the 
device being such that when the holder is moved to outer 
position it may be swung to angular position relatively to 
the casing. 

1,573,03¢ Face-Powder Box. Annie Bowman, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed Mar. 12, 1924. Serial No. 698,649. 
1 Claim. (Cl. 132—82.) 

A face powder box for dressers comprising a receptacle 
adapted to hold powder and a tray; a tray removably mounted 
in the top of said receptacle, said tray having a perforated 
bottom; and a cover for said tray, the vertical distance be- 
tween the center of the cover and the bottom of the tray 
when he cover is positioned thereon being equal to the thick- 
ness of the powder puff adapted for use therewith. 


"722 


1,573,338. Collapsible-Tube Closure. Christian C. Warth, 
Spokane, Wash. Filed Apr. 2, 1925. Serial No. 20,166. 4 
Claims. (Cl. 221—60.) 

1. The combination with a dispensing head having a valve 
seat and opposed sockets, of a closure cap having a head to 
fit said seat, a yoke having a spring coil enclosed within a 
recess in said cap and its arms passed through holes in said 
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cap, and angular pivot pins on the ends of said arms seated 
in said sockets 

1,574,399. Compact-Powder Holder. John S. Lyon, 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to John Bartholomew, Rochester, 
N. Y. Filed Apr. 26, 1923. Serial No. 634,662 2 Claims 
(Cl. 132—82.) 

l \ tray or holder for compacted powaer cakes embody 
ing a sheet metal bottom having a surrounding shallow flang« 
providing an unright side wall, the bottom being provided 
with an annular rib punched up from the under side thereof 
and closely adjacent and parallel to the base of said side wall 


DESIGNS PATENTED 

69,625. Powder Box or Similar Article. Harry S. Ander 
son, New York, N. \ Filed Oct. 18, 1924. Serial N 
11,108. Term of patent 7 years. 

69,486 Bottle William H. Braun, Cincinnati, Ohi 
assignor to Fallis Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, a Corporation of 
Ohio. Filed Sept. 19, 1925. Serial No. 14,823. Term « 
patent 7 Years. 

69,494 Cake of Sx ap or 
Paris, France. Filed July 21, 1925 
Term of patent 14 years 


Bottle. John J. Vogler, 


» 


Similar Article Leon Cohn, 
Serial No. 14,161 


69,468 Perfume Douglaston, 


N. Y., assignor to Alfred H. Smith Co. Inc., New York, 
N. Y., a Corporation of New York. Filed Dec. 22, 1922 
Serial No. 4,682. Term of patent 3% years 


69,471. Combined Stand and Holder for Perfume Bottles 
Blanche Stevens Arvoy, née Reneaux, Paris, France, and 
Charles Lionel, Marcus, New York, N. \ Filed Dec. 12, 


1924. Serial No. 11,687. Term of patent 3% years. 


69,505. Perfume Container. Joseph A. Fields, New York, 
N. Y. Filed July 22, 1924. Serial No. 10,221. Term of 


patent 7 years 


INCONSTANCY, THE ONLY CONSTANT 
FACTOR IN BOTTLE MAKING 


(From Bottles, Iilinois Glass Company’s Monthly 


\lthough the glass bottle is one of the every day necessi 


ties of life, it is doubtful if there is any other widely used 


article in the world which has so many variable factors in 


its manufacture, and so few constant ones 


It is strange how many people have the impression that 


the ingenious automatic machine has simplified bottle mak 


ing until it is a mere matter of pulling and throwing electric 
and packing it in 


PTOSS, 


switches, counting the ware into 


cases according to the customer's desire 

Really, nothing could be further from the truth, because 
bottles cannot be turned out like clothespins. 

Modern methods and automatic machinery have made 
“quantity production” possible and have improved the qual- 
ity over the old hand-blown days, but these same modern 
methods: and equipment have added tremendously to plant 
and capital investment. 

And while in the o'd days it was a comparatively simple 
matter to make glass in a pot furnace and “work it out” 
by hand—it is a very different thing to make bottles today 
from a continuous tank, holding 250 tons of molten glass, 
and delivering 35 tons of glass every 24 hours, to intricate 
and complicated machines capable of several thousand dif 
ferent adjustments, any one of which will produce an ap 
preciable effect on the bottle being made. 

That’s a lot of variations—so it is easy to see that the 
present day method of making glass bottles has brought to 
the manufacturer a several times multiplication of his former 
problems. 

To begin with, glass is an exceedingly difficult substance 
to control. It is worked at high temperatures and is for- 
ever trying to change back from the liquid to the solid 


state. As heat is applied, it becomes more liquid and flows 
more freely—as it cools, it becomes more viscous and slug- 
gish. 


While in theory it would seem that there should be a 
fixed and definite temperature at which it is just at the 
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right consistency for making bottles of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, in actual practice there is no such thing. And here 
we have the first big variable—the temperature of the glass 
must be graduated up or down to meet the requirements 
of each individual job. It is run hotter for small ware than 
for large, with a spread of approximately 400° between a 
half ounce bottle and a gallon jug packer, and with endless 
gradations in between. 

Nor is that the only variable—for the speed of the ma- 
chine must be nicely adjusted to meet the temperature of the 
glass. On small ware the machines are speeded up to handle 
the hotter and more freely flowing metal.’ On large sizes 
they are operated slower, and the g.ass is run cooler to keep 
it from falling away during the transfer from the blank to 
the blow mold. A machine making 5 gallons, for instance, 
turns only five-sixths of a revolution per minute; in making 
gallons, it turns two revolutions per minute; while in pro 
ducing bottles of half ounce or less it accelerates to eight 
revolutions per minute. This shows how materially the size 
and style of the ware to be pre duced affects the operating 
speed of the machine 

In studying the intricate problems of glass making and 
the action and reaction of these variables on each other, it 
is easy to forget that the mainspring and governing factor 
in the whole operation rests in the shape, style and size of 
the bottle itself. The mold, being the chamber in which 
the bottle is born, is naturally of paramount importance. 
The shape of the bottle governs the distribution of the iron 
in the mold and the distribution of the iron in the mold 
determines the reception the glass is to receive. If the 
mold is too thick in places the glass that comes in contact 
with these areas will chill and the bottle will not blow out. 
When a condition of this kind arises there are several reme 
dies which may be used to advantage. 

The mold may be wrapped with an asbestos lining, or 
the metal may be cut away in certain portions to eliminate 
cold spots. On the other hand, the mold may run too hot 
and then the tendency of the glass is to stick to the iron. 
This condition is generally offset by applying more cooling 
wind to the mold, or altering the surface so a greater cool- 
ing area is presented. 

Lehr temperatures constitute another variable. Large ware 
has to be run through the annealing ovens at a hotter tem- 
perature than small ware—and the speed of the moving floor 
is varied with the size of the bottles. 

Atmospheric temperatures and barometric readings add 
their bit to unbalance the equations of glass making. Moist- 
ure in the atmosphere is absorbed more or less by the various 
ingredients of the batch and consequently allowance must 
be made on the scale for the moisture content of these vari- 
ous ingredients 

The difference in the outside temperature between winter 
and summer has an effect that is felt all the way up and 
down the line, in the glass, the mold equipment and the 
machine. The same job on the same machine, on the same 
furnace will not run identically the same in January and 
July. 

The variables that we have attempted briefly to point 
out in this article permeate the entire manufacturing opera 
tion. They are inherent in making bottles by machine. They 
are as inevitable as death and taxes and the hope of the 
manufacturer is to understand them so well and recognize 
them so quickly that he can always keep his operation syn 
chronized with checks and balances. The adjustment of 
pot and furnace temperatures, the setting of vacuum con- 
trols, the regulating of chill, puff and blow controls, the 
setting of cooling wind valves on blank and finishing molds, 
the adjustment of machine speeds, the regulation of lehr 
temperatures, etc., constitute a few of the gears that have 
to be meshed together. 

Someone has said that a deck of 52 playing cards has 
possibilities of over a million different poker hands. If that 
is so, the progressions and equations in the glass industry 
reach to infinity. There is no end—but here is where the 
bottle manufacturer’s skill, scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence step in. 


Won't Fit 
If your head is too large you may not be able to get into 
some good openings.—Silent Partner. 
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BULGARIA 
Rost Ort Exports—According to recent official statistics 
during October 1925, Bulgaria exported 142 kilos of ross 


1 


oil, valued at 6,223,772 leva, to the following 


countries 


Great Britain, 15; Germany, 26; France, 79; Switzerland, 
22, and other countries, 0.2 kilos The total « xports dur 
ing the first ten months of last vear amounted to 2,003 


kilos, valued at 79,527 51¢ leva 
Mrs. Bontcheff, mother of 


Kidoff, of 


OBITUARY Enu 
Bontcheff & 


Bulgaria, died on January 15. Her 


Bontcheff, of 


Kazanlik, Tarnitcheni and Vetren, 


demise was generally 


regretted, as she had won the friendship of all with whom 


she had come in contact 


FRANCE 
The 


ing of the American Chamber of 


CHAMBER OF 


+ 


COM MERCI thirty-second annual meet 


Commerce in 
Hotel 


\ feature of special interest was the project, as 


France was 


held in the banquet hall of the Palais-d’Orsay, Paris, 
recently. 
reported by George Washington Lopp, of a new building to 
be erected in Paris specially for housing the Chamber and 
several other American organizations and __ institutions 
While the plan is not yet in precise form, it may be said to 
first the I Club ot 


Paris, perhaps the Consulate, the Department of 


comprise, Chamber, then the American 


lreasury 


fices, Passport Bureau, Chancellerie, American Legion, 
American Aid Society, etc. Office rooms will be rented 
to high-class American firms, and an American bank will 


occupy the ground floor. 

The Chamber’s officers for 1926 are as follows: President, 
Benjamin H. Conner; First Vice-President, Edgar Carolan; 
Second Vice-President, Lawrence Mead; A. M 


Che SCC 


Treasurer, 


Lovibond; Honorary Secretary, Charles G. Loeb 


retary is Frank Boole. 
GERMANY 
LEAD IN COoLLAPsIBLE Tuspes—The draft of a law has 
been submitted to the German Reichstag, according to 


which collapsible tubes consisting of a metallic alloy, in 
which more than 1 per cent of lead is present, to be used 
as containers for cosmetic preparations or foodstuffs, should 
have the interior surface coated either with a layer of tin 
not containing over 1 per cent of lead, or with some other 
permanent protective coating of varnish, etc., preventing di 
ret contact between the contents and the metal wall of the 
should be var- 
nished or provided with a pasted-on paper covering to pre- 
vent direct contact with the hands; 


tube. Further, the exterior of such tubes 


this latter proviso should 
also extend to tubes containing colors, pastes and similar 


products. 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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THE MARKETS 
Oils, Etc. 


lhe market throughout the month has presented a rather 


Essential Aromatic Chemicals, 


peculiar appearance Business has been very active and 


the turn over of essential oils has been considerably in 


advance of the records of years and well ahead of 
the “normal” of February-March business. 


that fact, 


recent 
Notwithstanding 


prices on oils have shown a tendency to sag 


slightly and with few exceptions, advances have been 


wholly absent from the market. The remarkable activity 


of the last few months has apparently resulted in a rise 
in prices of oils in this market beyond their real value to 
the consumers. It is impossible in most instances to drive 


prices higher and while a good business has been done, 
holders of oils are not inclined to take the speculative risk 
of holding out for more money in the present market. They 
are inclined to sell what they have and take the chance of 
rel lacing at lower levels. 

It is probable, in view of the present situation, that con- 
find well stocked with 
near that will gradually 


Such a slackening in buying is almost certain to 


sumers will themselves most mate- 


rials in the future and buying 


slacken 
result in rather sharply lower prices on a wide list of prod- 


ucts which, were it not for the recent extremely active 


demand, would be considered highly inflated at present price 


levels. In fact, some sagging of 


the market has already 
More 


Thus we see the peculiar condition 


taken place on certain materials on the list. would 


seem to be on the way. 


of intense activity and a rather weak or at least unstable 


market position from the price viewpoint. 
The mint 


unsettled. For reasons 


best understood by themselves, certain of the country holders 


group is particularly 


have been driving prices down when they could. They 
New 
York and have offered them through a broker at low levels. 
These however, are in drums and there are few 
drum consumers to purchase them. The dealers are not 
encouraging the movement so they too have held off. How- 
ever, both peppermint and spearmint are lower in cases on 
account of the possibility of replacing cased oil by oil in 
drums at considerable price concessions. 

The heavy demand for lemon cil has slackened off a bit 
and the market is now easier. Consumers have been buy- 
ing bergamot heavily and the market is very sharply higher. 
These facts, with the continued scarcity and strength of oil 
of limes, have been the principal features of the citrus 
group through the month. Prices on citrus f 


have carried stocks of peppermint and spearmint in 


goods, 


oils are far 
above normal levels but with the active consuming season 
coming on for all but bergamot, it would not be surprising 
to find higher levels in effect later in the season. 

The domestic group, aside from the mint oils, has shown 
unsettlement. High prices have curtailed buying and lower 
prices are being offered, without however, attracting any 
very favorable attention. Tansy, erigeron and wormseed 
have been affected by this condition. Wormwood, however, 
is very scarce and has scored a further advance in price 

The principal feature of the domestie group has been 
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the sharp drop in cedar wood engineered by a group of 
the large producers. Competitive conditions in this market 
have not been all that they should have been recently. 
Some of the offerings in the New York market have been 
of unsatisfactory quality. Sales with sweeping protection 
against price declines have been made by some interests. 
The result of this was a cut of practically 50 per cent in 
the price by one or two of the important old line pro- 
ducers. This, of course, affected the contracts made subject 
to protection and has apparently brought an end to the un- 
satisfactory competitive condition. The low price is still 
in force and latest reports are to the effect that it will 
remain in force for some time to come. Meanwhile buyers 
are getting cedar wood at prices close to the actual cost 
of making the material, by-product though it is. 

In floral oils, the situation has been less active and 
prices have been more or less unsettled. Rose, of course, 
is still high and lavender is high enough. Geranium has 
been the weak feature with a further sharp decline in 
values and apparently no end to the cheap oil offered for 
shipment. The demoralization of the market has led to 
fluctuations in the quality of the oil and buyers are warned 
to watch their purchases closely for some very poor oil 
has been offered under the name geranium recently in this 
market. 

Citronella has weakened rather sharply. Cananga is strong 
and likely to go higher. Cassia and anise have been weak. 
Caraway is none too firm at present. Other oils are gen- 
erally unchanged. They are moving actively, but there is 
an undertone of unsettlement in prices which makes the 
future of the market from a speculative point of view 
extremely doubtful. 


Synthetics and Aromatic Chemicals 


The market in part has shared the activity of that for 
essential oils and some very good business has been done. 
At the same time, owing to the character of the products 
and of the trade, there has been less actual business in 
synthetics than in the natural products. While consumers 
have bought both in some volume, a large part of the busi- 
ness in oils has been in the nature of trades between dealers 
in this market. This is a feature which is virtually lacking 
in the synthetic line. Each house, generally has its own 
brand and in many instances this is distinct in quality and 
value from the brands of other interests. The result is that 
interchange of stocks is not general, excepting in a few 
standardized articles in which such exchanges are possible. 
Thus, the market for synthetics has not been up to that for 
oils in point of volume of business transacted. 

Few price changes and few developments of great con- 
sequence are noted. Carvol is very sharply lower. Com- 
petition in vanillin seems likely to be a real feature of the 
market in the near future since another maker has entered 
the field. Geraniol is slightly easier owing to cheaper raw 
material. There has been a rather sharp drop in thymol 
which is now available in good volume and at a reason- 
ably satisfactory price 


Vanilla Beans 


The market is not higher. In fact, prices on some qualities 
are a shade lower owing to local competition. At the same 
time, demand for beans has undoubtedly improved consider- 
ably during the last few weeks. Consumers are buying and 
the market as predicted, has firmed up to some extent on 
this interest. A return to high levels is not to be expected 
in the near future. The situation is too well deflated for 
that to happen. At the same time, recent Iow levels are 
more firmly maintained and a nominal advance, especially 
on high quality material, would not be at all surprising. 

There is nothing new to report in the market for Bourbons. 
They remain in ample supply but apparently somewhat 
steadier. Mexicans are slightly easier with the threatened 
labor troubles apparently obviated for the present season 
at least. Estimates indicate that the cure is about 120,000 
pounds of whole beans and that it has been accomplished 
with a greater percentage of satisfactory and high grade 
beans than is usual. The only distributing feature has been 
the entrance of one of the large consumers into the pri- 
mary market with a consequent disturbing effect upon the 
satisfactory price situation to the detriment of some of the 
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other buyers. It is noteworthy that the factor now engaged 
in primary market operations was only a year ago in- 
veighing against the practice of consumer inquiry direct to 
the source. Truly, vanilla is a queer article. 


Sundries 


The market has been quiet. Most of the items listed 
have been only moderately active and have moved in small 
lots only. Sumatra benzoin has had a boom and has ad- 
vanced rather sharply. Menthol has declined further but is 
now selling in New York at below replacement costs and a 
recovery should be in order. Other items have been dull 
and without material change. Prices are generally steady. 


EXPRESS STORAGE CHARGES PROPOSED ON 
UNCLAIMED SHIPMENTS 


Owing to the increasing amount of refused and unclaimed 
goods left on their hands, the express companies propose to 
institute a system of rules and charges for storage, when- 
ever a shipment tendered for delivery is refused by the 
consignee, 

As a first step in this direction, the American Railway Ex- 
press and the Southeastern Express Companies have issued 
a docket outlining the proposed plan, which they intend filing 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission and incorporating 
in the Express Classification. 

Briefly the plan requires that shipments destined to all 
points in the United States where the express companies 
maintain delivery service be subject to the proposed rules 
and charges. Three days “free time’ will be allowed, after 
which the storage charge will be ten cents for the first day, 
five cents for each of the next eight days with a fifty cents 
per month for shipments weighing 100 pounds or less. 

After the first month, a flat charge of fifty cents per month 
or any fraction thereof will be assessed on shipments of this 
weight, which an express company is forced to store after 
having made a proper tender of delivery. On shipments 
over 100 pounds, the rates will be proportionately higher. 

Under the rules, however, it is required that consignees 
be given notice in writing or otherwise, copy of which the 
carrier retains. The charges will not be assessed if the ex- 
press agent has failed to give or send such notice and ship- 
ments addressed or consigned to persons beyond the estab- 
lished free delivery limits will also be exempt. 

The express companies have never assessed storage charges 
on shipments which were refused or which for other reasons, 
not the fault of the companies, were not accepted by the con- 
signee when tendered for delivery. The carriers have no 
alternative but to store such shipments on their premises, until 
such time as the consignee sees fit to accept them or the 
consignor orders their return. 

The practice of assessing storage charges on unclaimed 
shipments moving in other branches of railroad service, par- 
ticularly freight and baggage, is one of long standing and 
is recognized by the shipping public as entirely fair. 

The labor and expense incident to the storage of un- 
delivered express shipments is a burden on the entire ex- 
press, which, the express companies contend, should be 
assumed by the owners of the goods stored and not by 
express patrons generally. The charges proposed, it is be- 
lieved, will help correct the situation and reduce the quan- 
tity of goods left on the carrier’s hands until called for. 
It is expected that the new system will become effective on 
or about May 1. 


She’s the oo 


Hub—“I just heard the new girl singing in the kitchen. 
She’s a cuckoo!” 

Wife—“She may be a cuckoo, but she’s no cook.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Cheap at the Price 
(Charles Roberts, Belgian Trading Co., New York City.) 


With reference to the increase in price of your publication, 
beg to say that it is cheap at the price, 
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(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 
(See last page of Soap Section for Prices of Soap 
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PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Almond Bitter, per Ib... 
a ae, 
Sweet True 
Apricot Kernel 

Amber, crude 
WORE bckcceccceses 

Amyris balsmifera 

Angelica Root 

Peas TOE: nao vnnwcends 
Lead free, U. S. P. 

Aspic (spike) Spanish 
PUNE an kocrvata creeds 

Bay, Porto Rico 
West Indies 


Bergamot, 35-36 per cent 


Birch, sweet N. C. 
Penn. and Conn. 
Birchtar, crude 
rectified 
Bois de Rose, Femelle 
Code. U. & F. “E” 
Cajeput, Native 
COMINNS o.cicccees 
Camphor, “white” 
sassasfrassy ...... 
‘anaga, Java Native . 
rectified 
araway 
‘ardamon 


~ 


Seed, rectified. 
Ceylon 


fo 


Cassia, 30@85% ..... 

rectified, U. S. P. 
Cedar LOM. ..cccess 
Cedar Wood ....... 
Celery Corer eerseeccee 
CRAPROTNE cciscicescexes 
Cinnamon, Ceylon 
Citronella, Ceylon 

ON oo crdaip ures wwe elses 
Cloves, Bourbon 

Zonziper ..... 
Copaita ..... 
Coriander 
Croton 


Cumin 
Cypress 
Cubebs 
Dillseed 
IO acoso ve nks tenes 
Eucalyptus Aus. “U.S.P.” 
Penner, Sweet ..c0ccs< 
Geranium, Rose, Algerian 
Bourbon 


Turkish (Palma rosa). 
EN Carte lian end earl 
GSMMETOTESS 2... ccccccces 
Guaiac (Wood) ........ 
DENNEN, sia.grn/o-u eee 
Juniper Berries, rectified. 
Juniper Wood 
RMNOE. Gis oe ware 
Lavender, English 

yo fee 
Lemon, Italian 

MES 25s coe xs 


Lemongrass .... 
Limes, distilled 
expressed 
DMUIOE ce Cacaceus 
Mace, distilled 
Mirbane cidie' 
Mustard, genuine 
artificial 


$3.00@ 
3.25@ 
1.00G 
65 


.60@ 


0@ 


1.95@ 


25.00 


67Y44@ 


Ja} 2@ 
1.50@ 
1.65 
2.25@ 
2.65@ 
7.50 
1.90@ 
3.00 

18@ 
554 
3.15@ 
30@ 
85@ 
4.00 
15a 
18a 
3.254 
3.654 
1.75 

45.001 
2.400 
2.90(a 

90a 
30@ 
9.00@ 
5.50@ 
12.00 
ASG 
80 
2.50a 
2.20(a 
55a 
8.25@ 
1.00] 

10.50 
6.50 
4.50@ 
4.004 
6.504 

564 
Sea 
3.50 
3.00 
2.75 
8.00@ 
2.75(a 
4.2514 
AUG) 
2.604 
65a 
5.00 a 

32.00@ 
5.000 
3.00 
3.00 
1.15@ 
6.00 
9 50@ 
3.104 
1.90@ 

15a 

12.004 
2.15” 
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4.00 


2.80 


nom 


15.00 
2.40 


Neroli, Bigrade, Pure 


. 80.00@ 100.00 


w 
“I 
or 


20.00 
22.00 


15.00 
40 


3.00 


35.00 


9.50 


32.00 
12.00 


3.65 
15.50 
15.00 
15.00 


ALS 
5.00 


75.00 


2.00 


Pete GHG scceacans 100.00@130.00 
NWEIOM ca cciccics 1.90 
CRUE, DHE ca vccccces 2.804 

sweet, W. Indies ...... 2.80@ 

sweet, Italian ........ 3.35 

COG xe cennecaucances 3.00 
Origanum, imitation 35 
Orris Root, concrete, do- 

SN we cinwanes (oz.) 4.25@ 

foreign ccovecect? 4700 
Orris Root, absolute(oz.) 70.00@ 
PR eee es eauaaers 7.00@ 
PME | occcanuaawas x 6.254 
Pennyroyal, American 2.85(a 

Qo arene ee 2.75(a 
Peppermint, Natural 16.00@ 

OUST oc ccccncsece 17.00@ 
Petit Grain, So. American 2.35@ 

PUGGON vcxdescwews 15.00@ 
RO coe radeonw a wackhy 5.75@ 
Pinus Sylvestris ..... 1.00@ 

PII oc ken one woe 2.25@ 
Rose, Bulgaria (oz.) 10.00@ 
Rosemary, French ...... 55@ 

BEE ie Caaswanaawne 35@ 
DME a fara xc -oina ae ueerda ues 4.00 
ME. cc heceewesea nearing 2.504 
ee: CREP ccccccencnce 30.00@ 
Sandalwood, East India.. 7.354 
Santalum Cygnorum 5.00 
Sassafras, natural 82Y44a 

artificial 33@ 
Savin, French 2.004 
Snake Root 15.00 
Spearmint 9.25 
Spruce I0G@ 
Tansy hens 6.75(a 
Thyme, French, red 1.00 

WE occupy ete eueecea 1.10 

SPOS FOO) .ccccewsns .20@ 
Valerian errr 12.50@ 
Vitivert, Bourbon 20.00 

OW wacaxe 18.00 

East Indian ...... ... 30.004 
Wintergreen, Southern 4.50 

Penn. and Conn. 8.0004 
WORSE oc ccccwvccves 6.254 
WOPRWOOE. cccaccecces: 8.00@ 
Ylang-Ylang, Manila .. 26.004 

PRED a fe'en ccanweset 10.00@ 

OLEO-RESINS 
COU avis ein wadarwden 2.15@ 
CN ecg wacun ews 3.50@ 
CO. bcs ccnwartewnne ce 4.00@ 
DENG. ce ewaaeyads 2.15@ 
CM BROOR ecccecadeneos 15.00@ 
CHRO: «cnc ccwntanenances 6.004 
Peoper, BiGek ..cccscs 3.85@ 
0 9.00 
DERIVATIVES AND CHEMIC 
Acetaldehyde 50% 2.00 
Acetophenone .......... 4.00@ 
\ldehyde C 14 22.50@ 

C 16 : 70.00 
Amy! ACGtat@ ..cccccese 1.00@ 
Amvl Butyrate 1.75@ 
Amyl Cinnamate ........ 2.35@ 
Amyl Formate .... 1.75@ 
Amyl Phenyl Acet 5.00@ 
Amy! Salicylate, dom 1.50 

IIE shea cae no a 1.75@ 


Materials) 


Amyl Valerate 
Anethol ieasnneweas 
Anisic Aldehyde, dom .. 
WGI. eccncsceuséucs 
Benzaldehyde, U. S. P. 
rm F..G 
Benzilidenacetone 
Benzolphenone ..... 
Benzyl Acetate, dom .... 
foreign waa 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Benzyl Benzoate 
Benzyl! Butyrate 
Benzyl Cinnamate 
Benzyl Formate 
Benzyl Propionate 
Borneol 
Bornylacetate 
Bromstyrol 
Carvol ee 
Cinnamic Acid .... 
Cinnamic Alcohol . 
Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Citral, C. P ako 
Citronellol, dom 
foreign 
Coumarin, dom. 
foreign as 
Diethylphthlate 
Diphenylmethane 
Diphenyloxide 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Benzoate 


Ethyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Cinnamate 
Ethyl Formate 
Ethyl Propionate 


Ethyl Salicylate 
Eucalyptol 
Eugenol 
foreign 
Geraniol, 
foreign , 
Geranyl Acetate 


dom 


Geranyl Butyrate ...... 
Gerany! Formate ...... 
Heliotropin, dom. ...... 


GME ois eicctdeces 
Hyroxcitronellal .. 
Indol, C. P .. (0z.) 
Iso Butyl Benzoate ...... 
Iso Eugenol 
ROO inivextassenuces 
Linalyl Acetate 90% 
Linalyl Benzoate 
Methyl Acetophenone 
Methyl Anthranilate 
Methyl Benzoate 
Methyl Cinnamate 
Methyl Eugenol 
Methyl! Heptenone 
Methyl Heptine 
Methyl Iso Eugenol 
Methy! Octine Car . 
Methyl Paracresol ...... 
Methyl Phenylacetate, 

Art, Honey Aroma 
Methyl Salicylate 
Musk Ambrette 

Ketone 

Xylene 
Nerolin 
Nonylic-Alcohol ........ 

(Continued on 
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3.00@ 3.50 
1.60@ 

3.50 Q 
3.75@ 

1.30@ 

1.55@ 

3.00@ 4.50 
5.50 

1.25@ 

1.40 a 

1.25@ 

135@ 1.50 
5.50@ 5.75 
9.50@ 
3.25@ 
5.50@ 
2.75@ 
3.50@ 
400@ 4.50 
6.25@ 
3.25@ 3.50 
5.00@ 6.50 
3.00@ 3.50 
3.00@ 3.50 
5.75@ 7.00 
5.85 @ 7.00 
3.25@ 3.75 
3.45@ 3.75 

32@ 
1.75@ 2.50 
100@ 1.40 

500 

1.85@ 

1.50@ 

3.75@ 
1.00@ 
2.00@ 

2.504@ 

1.054 

2.90@ 3.25 
3.00@ 3.50 
2.85@ 3.25 
3.00@ 4.50 
4.75 
13.00@ 
12.50@ 
1.85@ 
210@ 2.35 
900@ 12.00 
700@ 9.00 
5.00@ 
4.00 

5.00@ 6.50 
7.50@ 8.00 
13.00@ 
3.50@ 4.00 
2.50@ 3.50 
200@ 
425@ 5.00 
7.75@ 10.00 
900@ 
27.00@ 35.00 
12.50@ 13.00 
6.00@ 

5.00@ 6.50 

43a 48 
8.00@ 9.25 
9.00@ 11.00 
2.50@ 3.25 
1 50 a 1 75 
40.00@ 52.00 
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Phenylacetaldehyde 50%. 6 S0@ 800 Balsam Copaiba S. A. . 50@ Patchouli leaves .. .29@ 
ae - 6.50@ 8.00 Sa 45a Peach Kernel meal ..... 35@ 
ee a aN a 13.00@ 15.00 Balsam Peru gener k os 1.95@ Rhurbarb Root Shensi 55 a 
Phenylacetic Acid ...... 3.25@ 4.00 Tolu . SE ate te ee 1.404 1.65 High Dried a 3874 
Phenyl Ethyl Acetate 10.00@ 15.00 Beavor Castor ate let 450@ 7.00 Powdered renee ‘44a 50 
Phenyl Ethyl Butyrate 16.00@ 20.00 Cardamon Seed, green .. 1.85@ Rice Starch ........ 124 15 
Phenyl | thyl Formate 18.00(a@ decort ee Chee eee sé 2.65(a Rose leaves wad ; re Oa “id 
Phenyl Ethyl Propionate 18.00@ Castoreum .. eietewers 4.00 pale Fs ~65@ 
Phenyl Ethy] Alcohol, do Chalk, precipitated ... 03%@ 06% Sandalwood chips eee 45 a 50 
DE, st ctcebansiess 5.50@ 6.00 Civet horns .. (oz.) 2.25@ Saponin . . 1.25¢a : 
imported ......... 5.50@ 6.50 Guarana ne 754 80) Styrax ee hey 47,4 2.20 
Rhodinol, dom. 15.00@ 24.00 Gum Benzoin Siam 1.20@ 1.60 Talc, domestic (ton) 18.00@ 40.00 
‘ : iY - ana 18.00 @ 20.00 Sumatra e 35@ 40 French ..... .(ton) 40.00@ 45.00 
Safro Pel cassie anaes 35@ Gum Gamboge, pipe 95a ali plats (to 50.00@ 65 
Skat il, cs # ese (oz. ) 9.00@ 10.00 powdered eee ' alee . 1.304 “oe root cea oe ™ - 
Terpineol, C. P. dom. .. MO «OOK Bolin: once ccccccccccccs 03@ 03% Zinc Stearate ie ae 6G 30 
oe (Ib. ) 28 36 Lanolin hydrous 18a 20 , eae S 7 : 
Terpinyl Acetate ...... 1.25@ anhydrous ............ 20@ 23 BEANS 
RONNIE is fa ial Sih cacti 4.10 Menthol, Tee 5.50@ 6.50 Tonka, Beans, Para .... 95@ 1.00 
Vanillin ....... ..(0z.) .52@ 57 eee 5.25 6.00 Tonka, Beans, Angostura 2.00@ _ 2.25 
Violet Ketone Alpha .... 5.00@ 9.00 Musk. Cab. pods ..(oz.) 18.00@ 20.00 Tonka, Beans, Surinam. .nominal 
; Beta ae eececseseecens 6.25@ 8.00 grains oe) ..(0z.) 26.00@ 28.00 Vanilla, Beans, Mexican. 5.50@ 7.50 
a ... 165@ 2.00 Tonquin, gr. .(0z.) 36004 Mexican, cut ........ 450@ 5.00 
aia "Fae (oz.) 32.00@ Vanilla, Beans, Bourbon, 
SUNDRIES Orange flowers ......... 1.00% whole ete e eens 2504 
Alcohol Cologne spts., gal. 4.97@ 5.12 Orris Root, Florentine .. 09a 13 eee 2.304 
Almond Meal .......... 28@  .30 powdered 13@  .25 Vanilla, Beans, Tahiti, 
Ambergris, black ..(0z.) 15.00@ 18.00 Orris Root, Vernoa 08Y@ «12 yellow label .......... 2504 
ME ciweweaceedn (0z.) 30.00@ 35.00 POWIOE i ikcc scccnes 12@ 25 white label ssccsves eh IG 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from Page 47) 
ITALY 


ImporTS AND Exports or EsseNTIAL O1ts—For the first 
10 months of 1925, Italy imported essential oils, perfumes, 
soaps and candles to the value of 39,061,312 lire, against 
30,028,729 lire in the same period of 1924, and exported the 
same products to the value of 99,503,237 lire in the first 10 
months of 1925, against 68,789,598 lire in the same period of 
1924. 


PALESTINE 

ImporTATION oF Essences, Etc.—A notice issued recently 
by the Director of Customs, Excise and Trade prohibits 
the imporiation of all essences, extracts, or oils intended or 
suitable for use in the manufacture of spurious or imitated 
alcoholic beverages, including in particular the following: 
Essence for brandy or cognac and cognac oil, essences for 
champagne, malaga, medoc, port, rum, vermouth and 


whiskey. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Sates TAX Mave PeERMANENT—The Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands has approved legislation making 


permanent the sales tax of 1% per cent. 


RUSSIA 
PerFuMERY Exports.—Moscow reports quote the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Gasette as saying that the Zhirkost 
Trust has lately devoted special attention to the export of 
its products to the Oriental ‘countries, granting special 





discounts in order to gain markets which up to the pres- 
ent have been entirely in the hands of the British, Jap- 
anese and Americans. Through the Russtranzit concern 
commercial relations have been formed with Persia and 
through the Turkirmedtorg with China, In a short time 
the Trust has exported perfumery to the Oriental coun- 
tries to the value of over 500,000 rubles. A sample lot of 
goods has also been sent to Austria. 


EssenTIAL Oirs—After the copra industry, the distilla- 
tion of essential oils the place of next importance in the 
Seychelles colony’s industries. The distillation of cinnamon 
oil was continued energetically, and increasing interest has 
been shown in the distillation of patchouli, basil and lemon 
grass oils. The total export of essential oils of all kinds 
in 1924 amounted to 34,612 litres, valued at Rs. 324,887. The 
export in 1923 amounted to 38,415 litres. 


SIERRA LEONE 
Repucep Import Duty on ToiLtetT SoAp—The import duty 
on toilet soap, inluding shaving soap, imported into Sierra 
Leone has been reduced from £1 13s. 4d. to 12s. 6d. per 100 
pounds, by an ordinance assented to on December 8, 1925. 


SPAIN 

Exrorts or EssentiaL O1rs.—The essential oils shipped 
from Malaga to the United States during August, 1925, were 
chiefly origanum, rosemary, and juniper, with small amounts 
of sweet orange and marjoram. The total exported reached 
only 10,359 pounds, valued at $10,170, as compared with 
18,545 pounds, valued at $24,609, in July, and 19,637 pounds, 
valued at $14,656, in August, 1924. Stocks in the district 
were low, but distilleries were busy with the new crops of 
plants. 


Carnauba Wax Production in Brazil 


A Brazilian exporter of carnauba wax states that the pro- 
duction of carnauba wax for the crop year 1925-26 will be 
smaller than last year, basing his prediction on the drought 
which has prevailed throughout northern Brazil. The crop 
year extends from September to March.—Consul Howard 
Donovan, Rio de Janciro. 


Modern Woman’s Prime Necessity 
Fred Kelly, in Nation’s Business, savs he asked a druggist 
what articles women are most certain to buy, even when 


thev haven't much money. : 
“The wolf must be barking right at the door,” he replied, 
“before a modern woman will do without a lipstick.” 
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BRITISH SOAP INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 
(Special Correspondence to This Journal) 
March 5.—At the 
of John Knight, Ltd., recently held here, Samuel Barnett, 


LONDON, nineteenth annual meeting 


the chairman, dealt with several matters of great general 
interest. At the commencement he referred to the loss by 
the soap industry of its outstanding figure, Lord Leverhulme, 
since the last meeting. 

“Lord Leverhulme,” said Mr. Barnett, “was in many ways 
a wonderful man. In little more than a generation he built 
largest business in Britain, and successfully 
all the the United 


States, and in nearly every country of first-rate commercial 


up the soap 


established factories in Dominions, in 
importance throughout the world. 

“It was on March 3, 1888, that the late Lady Leverhulme 
the the the Port Sunlight 


factory, occasion Leverhulme 


for erection of 
that 
the intention of himself and his brother to proceed simul- 
build 


workpeople would be able to live comfortably 


cut first sod 


and on Lord declared 


taneously with the factory to houses in which their 


in pleasant 
homes provided with gardens. It is a good thing for an 
employer who has made a fortune out of his business to do 
this, but it is a much finer thing for a man who is just 
beginning business and has plenty of uses for every penny 
of his capital to proceed on these lines. 

“The 
the 


by the departed chief.” 


vast business of Lever Brothers has now passed 


into strong and capable hands of successors selected 


When undertaking the rebuilding of the pan-room at the 
Knight factory, necessitated by a fire, it was decided to 
build a thoroughly up-to-date structure, with capacity for a 
considerably increased output. Consequently a larger sum, 
over $45,000, was spent on this building than was received in 
respect of the tire loss. 

“With regard to the outlook for the coming year,” Mr. 
Barnett continued, “I am not a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, and therefore do not propose to forecast future 
results. All I can say is that in our opinion the outlook 
for business is distinctly hopeful. 

“The public should realize that the British soap industry 
alone among other industries agreed in 1914 to supply to 
the Government every ounce of glycerine it could possibly 
produce at the pre-war price of £59 10s. (normally $297.50) 
per ton. This continued right away until the close of the 
war, although prices in the United States, for example, 
reached over £200 ($1,000) per ton, and in at least one 
other Allied country a much larger figure than that. 

“This was not all. At the close of the war the Govern- 
ment found itself with a large supply of glycerine on hand, 
which, if dumped upon the market, would have involved the 
nation and the soap-making industry in a ruinous loss. It 
was fortunately arranged that the soap-making industry 
having supplied the glycerine which was no longer required, 
should resell it in agreed proportions. The known fact 
that this large stock had to be disposed of has kept down 


prices considerably below the pre-war cost, but the whole 
of the surplus stock has now been disposed of at reasonable 
prices, and, relieved of this burden, soapmakers may fairly 
look to getting steady sales at prices which at least shall 
not be lower than those which were obtainable in 1913 and 
1914, before the war began.” 

Another feature of the British soap trade is that there is 
every prospect at an early date of the general abolition 
of prize schemes in conection with the sales of soap. Mr. 
Barnett declared that his firm had never approved of this 
method of doing business, holding that soaps should be sold 
on their merits. He is firmly convinced that the abolition 
of prize schemes will mean sounder and more satisfactory 
business for the manufacturer, the trade and for the 
public. 


for 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SOAP* 


Unsightliness of soap usually results from inferior or 


unsuitable fats. 

large amount of 
oil, 
shorter or longer storage becomes affected with yellow or 
spots. A should pronunced 
odor of tallow, for that would indicate that too much animal 
fat had been used. 
fatty to the for this peculiarity from un- 
saponified fats, which become rancid and may injure the 
article by free acid. 


Thus, e. g.. a soap which contains a 


drying oils like linseed oil, ‘cotton seed etc.. after 


brown good soap not have a 
Furthermore, the soap should not feel 


touch, results 


Too much water is indicated in a soap which feels moist 


to the touch, or which, even after short storage becomes 
shrunken, that is, has warped surfaces, 

A good soap should produce with warm water a strong, 
rather lather, that an 
Articles washed with 


a good soap must not shrink nor shrivel. 


persistent since it is by this in- 


tensive cleansing effect is produced. 


It is in accordance with these principal points, of ap- 
that 
However, 


odor, touch, the purchaser correct 
the marks 
which condition a good soap are recognized by the special- 
It is above all important 


that a soap of good quality be as neutral as possible, that 


pearance, passes 


judgment on soap. certain special 


ist only after chemical analysis. 


is, that it shall contain no free alkali or only traces of 
it, because it seriously injures wash goods and the skin 
of the hands and face. A soap which contains free alkali 
produces on the tongue a sharp biting taste. Finally, a 
good soap must contain no or only few fillers like salts, 
potato meal, water glass, etc., since these for washing pur- 
poses are not only almost useless, but are frequently di- 
rectly harmful and attack the fiber of the goods. A soap 
with much filler shows no gloss and easily breaks up in 
washing because of its brittleness. Small quantities of 
rosin impart to a soap smoothness of touch and improve its 
odor. 

Washing soaps of highest value are the so-called grained 
soaps. They should contain at least 60 per cent of hydrates 


* From Deut. Parfum.-Zeitg. Vol. 11, (1925), No. 12, p. 269. 
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of fatty acid (inclusive of the resin acids). All grained 
soap must dissolve completely clear in distilled water, 
using 5 gallons of soap for 100 gallons of water, and the 
alcohol-soluble residue must be at most 2 per cent of the 
weight of the soap. In spite of vigorous lathering effect 
good soap will be economical in consumption. 

The following most important defects of soap result 
from the causes stated 


a 











First—Scales, blisters, streaks 

(1.) Poor saponification of the fats. 

(2.) The soap is over-salted, insufhcient adhesiveness. 
Second—Discoloration of the soap while in storage: 
(1.) Poor saponification of the fats 

(2.) Too dry oils in the grained soap addition. 
(3.) Not sufficient salting out of the grained soap. 
(4.) Too abundant use of unsuitable perfumes 
Third—General appearance and unpleasant odor: 
(1). Poor saponification of the fats 

(2.) Use of unsatisfactory fats 

(3.) Insufficient salting out of fats. 

(4.) Unsatisfactory storage facilities. 


(5.) Decomposition of perfumes, resulting from the use 
of unsuitable perfumes. 

It would be highly desirable if the purchasing agent as 
well as the consumer would correctly size up the soap, 
would not accept poor qualities in spite of lower prices, 
and reject them unconditionally, which would stop the use 
of substitutes, and the over-production of genuine soaps 
regulated, and the soap market would 


would be prope rly 
channels—From Parf.-Ztg., 


be directed into reasonable 
Vienna 


DETERMINATION OF TOTAL FATTY ACIDS 
IN TECHNICAL SOAP* 


This practice according to the methods customary at pres- 


ent may lead to false values, because fatty acids of drying 


oils absorb oxygen, and volatile fatty acids evaporate 
slightly. In order to eliminate these sources of error, 
Grossfeld (Z. f. U. D. N.—Gm. 48.411, 1924) recommends 
the following method of work: 10 g. of ground soap are 


mixed in a round flask with 10 ce of hydrochloric acid 
(25 v. H.) and 100 cc. of trichlorethylene, are put into the 


reflux condenser and are kept boiling moderately 5-10 


minutes. After cooling, about 20 g. of plaster of Paris are 


added, the mass is thoroughly shaken, passed through a 
dry filter, avoiding losses by evaporation, into a small bottle 


25 c.c. of the filtrate measured in a pyknometer at the same 


temperature as the solvent, after rinsing with 5-10 c.c. of 
trichlorethylene are put into a weighed Erlenmeyer flask, 
and after removing the solvent by distillation, and drying 
for two hours at 105-110°, the fatty acids and fats are 
weighed (ag). Of a second quantity of 25 c.c. of the solu- 
tion measured out in like manner, only so much is evap- 
orated by distillation that 5-10 c.c. remain, 20 c.c. of neutral 
alcohol are added as well as one drop of solution of phe 
iolphthalein (1:100), the mass is titrated with alcoholic 
N/5 potassium hydroxide to the point of weak red colora- 
tion, and after a minute the amount of lye consumed (per 
cc.) is read off. In like manner the remnant of evapora 
tion (a) is dissolved, is titrated with the same burette and 
lye, and the amount is designated by q. The difference per 
q., multiplied by 0.0288, represents the amount of the fatty 
acids lost by drying. This quantity added to (a) repre- 
sents the quantity of the total fatty acids (a) contained in 
25 c.c. of fat solution. From these, according to the Fat 
Table and allowing for the density 0.9, the total amount 
of the fatty acids in q. is obtained, in the present case by 
multiplying by 10 the fatty acids contained in 100 g. (of 
S¢ ap i 

As regards the determination of resin acids, neutral fats 
and unsaponifiable matter in connection with this method, 
the worker is referred to the article above quoted from 


Grossfeld. 


*From Seifens.-Ztg. 1926, Vol. 
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HOW THE UNITED STATES IS SPREADING OIL 


Under the heading “We May Not Realize It But the 
United States is Spreading Oil—Much Oil—on the Troubled 
Waters—and It’s Not All Petroleum, Either,” Chemicals, 
of New York, prints the following interesting article: 

“Pooh!” Says some handler of chemicals or other related 
line, “Where does the oil industry of the United States— 
always excepting the petroleum industry—get off? We 
thought the tariff had killed the most of it if we are to 
believe what we hear from Washington and elsewhere.” 

Well, where does it get off? Suppose we look at the 
figures of production, imports, and exports of the immense 
group of animal and vegetable and fish oils produced and 
shipped from the United States for the three months end- 
ing December 31st, 1925: 

During this period, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, there were produced in this country—exclusive of 
refined oils and derivatives—the following interesting totals: 

Vegetable oils, 1,020,626,585 Ibs.; fish oils, 18,838,696 Ibs. ; 
animal fats, 505,919,399 Ibs greases, 88,168,797 lbs.—a 
total of 1,633,533,477 Ibs. The greatest output was of cot- 
tonseed oil with 690,433,390 Ibs.; next in importance was 
edible and neutral lard with 392,594,407 lbs.; linseed oil 
with 217,992,134 Ibs.; tallow with 110,724,829 lbs.; cocoanut 
oil, 64,417,841 Ibs.; corn oil, 30,435,981 Ibs. 

During this same period the production of refined oils 
was: Cottonseed 541,733,170 lbs.; cocoanut 58,075,752 Ibs.; 
peanut, 2,386,937 Ibs.; corn, 21,236,824 lbs., and palm kernel, 
712,809 Ibs 

So much tor production. Imports for the same three 
months of foreign oils aggregated 201,929,734 Ibs., with the 
following leading the list; Cocoanut, 66,607,267 Ibs.; palm, 
42,328,740 Ibs.; Chinawood, 30,712,718 Ibs.; palm kernel, 
16,296,770 Ibs.: olive oil, edible, 19,128,788 lbs.; “foots,” 
12,522,397 Ibs 

Exports for the period—exclusive of glycerine—430,280 
Ibs.—totaled 245,075,362 Ibs., of which amount the animal 
fats included the major portion; Oleo oil, 18,477,476 Ibs.; 
lard, approximately 163,000,000 Ibs.; other animal fats etc., 
16,004,886 Ibs. The vegetable oil export group included 16,- 
743,191 Ibs. of crude cotton oil and 9,280,930 Ibs. of refined 
cotton oil: 4,420,725 lbs. ot cocoanut; 903,462 lbs. of corn, 
and 534,611 Ibs. of linseed oil. This was all of domestic 
production. Roughly a_ half million pounds of foreign 
cocoanut oil was re-exported, and 1,230,684 Ibs. of palm and 
palm kernel oil. Incidentally we imported 8,556,146 Ibs. of 
glycerine during this period. 

It surely looks as if your Uncle Samuel were in the oil 
business for keeps. 


Rosin Standards Established 


Standards for opaque rosin have been established by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, effective May 15. 
his action is taken under the naval stores law and follows 
hearings in which leaders in the industry participated. 

_ As promulgated by the department, the new standard is as 
tollows: . 

“Opaque rosin is rosin which because of its turbid, murky, 
or cloudy appearance can not be graded under the other 
United States standards. The grade of such rosin shall be 
designated by the letters ‘OP,’ together with the designation 
‘gum rosin’ or ‘wood rosin,’ as the case may be.” 


Consumption of Rosin by the Soap Industry 
During the calendar year 1924, according to statistics 
compiled from individual reports, by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, the industries of the United States using naval stores 
consumed a total of 864,841 round barrels of rosin, the soap 
industry’s share being 209,912 500-pound barrels a decrease 
of 77,000 barrels from 1923 


German Potash Production 
\dvices received by the Department of Commerce show 
that German potash production increased to 1,225,455 metric 
tons of pure potash in 1925, as compared with 842,060 metric 
tons in 1924 and 1,110,000 tons in 1913. The increase in 
production is attributed to the recovery of the export trade 
and the growing use of potash salts by German agriculture 
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A VALUABLE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Portland Cement Makers, Organized in 1902, Find Benefits Countless; 
Has Measurably Increased Products Sale by Intense Research Work 


Almost any industry can be benefited by close co-opera- 
tion between the individual members 
tion takes the 


tional work, whether it goes elaborately into the matter of 


Whether this co-opera- 


form of extensive scientific and educa- 


trade practices and profit making methods, or if it be only 
in a social way, the industry which encourages it is almost 


sure to get on, while the trade in which individuality is 


carried to the point of suspicion and hatred is as sure to go 
backward no matter how important its activities may be to 
the public welfare. 

Progress toward greater co-operation in industry has made 


great strides in recent years. In fact, the whole trade asso- 


ciation idea has been of comparatively modern growth and 
development. It is within the memory of the older men in 
practically all lines of endeavor when casual conversation 


with competitors was more or less “taboo,” while any sug- 


gestion of a general trade conference would have been 


greeted with derision. 


That it is perfectly possible to secure all the benefits of 


co-operation through asociation activities without at the 


same time losing a vestige of individual prestige or giving 
up any of the more or less mythical value of “trade secrets” 
is evidenced by the development, growth and progress of 


many truly both in 


representative associations trade and 


That the 


ciation of some sort is probably 


manufacturing lines. soap industry lacks an asso 


due largely to the inertia 
which must be overcome in starting such an organization. 


That it would benefit by close: is universally ad- 


operation 
mitted in the industry. 

Two Kinds of Associations 

Such 


mutually inclusive classes. 


associations fall naturally into two more or less 


The first is the “Open Competi- 
tion” association which is organized primarily for the purpose 
of clarifying business practice in the competitive field. Its 


activities are largely the collection and dissemination of 


facts related to business operations i 


1 its particular field 
and forming general broad policies which individual members 
are allowed to work out in such ways as each may see fit. 
The other is the “Scientific-Educational Promotional” asso 
uses for the 
products of its industry, the education of possible consumers 


ciation which aims at the creation of new 
as to the value and importance of the products and any 
thing which may tend to increase consumption and assist the 
industry without at the 
the competitive commercial field 


time entering 
Many 
into a middle ground by handling matters concerned with 
Some of the most important ones, 
however, limit themselves distinctly to either the one or 
the other line of endeavor. 


same greatly into 


associations fall 


both lines of endeavor. 


Among the most important and successful associations in 
the manufacturing line of business is the Portland Cement 
Association. It may seem a far cry from soap to cement 
but from the story of the general success which has attended 
the efforts of the Portland Cement industry through the 
growth and development of its association the soap industry 
may draw many useful lessons 

Sack in 1902, a small group of Eastern cement manu- 
facturers met to consider the 


pre blem of “present methods 


of handling the subject of sacks, which are almost univers- 
ally unsatisfactory.” From this small meeting has grown 
one of the largest, most powerful and most important trade 
Allied with the domestic manu- 
group 
makers of cement in Canada, Mexico, Uruguay, Argentina 


and Cuba. 


associations in the world. 


facturers in this important trade there are now 
From one employee in 1902 immediately after its 
organization, the Association has grown until there are at 
present approximately 450 employees of which number 300 
are trained engineers. 

It is noteworthy that the original meeting was called for 
the discussion of The char- 
acter of the association at present, however, is wholly sep- 
competitive field. It falls 


almost entirely within the group of educational associations 


a purely commercial problem. 


arated from the commercially 
[his change has been due probably to the fact that the prob- 
lems of the cement industry have been those of securing 
greater distribution and of developing new ways of using a 
product, the y 


capacity ior production of which is virtuall 


unlimited. 
In fact that change to scientific in the character of the 
association has made it one of the most useful of all trade 


associations to those not actually members. Many of the 
products and processes developed by it are now in almost 
universal use and constant research is being carried on t 
develop new 


ones or to more nearly perfect those which 


have already been established 


Many Branch Offices 


In carrying out its work the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion maintains a general office in Chicago. The work of the 
association in various districts is carried on in thirty branch 
offices, each of which serves a particular district or section 
and affords manufacturers and also consumers interested in 
the product virtually all of the facilities afforded by the 
principal office. The following list of branch offices shows 
how closely and how thoroughly the association covers the 
They are located in Atlanta, 
Detroit, Nashville, Richmond, Va., Birmingham, Indianapolis, 
mitNew Orleans, Salt Lake Boston, Jackson- 
ville. New York, San Francisco, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Seattle, Columbus, Lincoln, Parkersburg, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Denver, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, Portland, and Washington 


and in Vancouver B. C. 


country through these offices. 


City, 


burgh, 


The purpose of the establishment of the district offices was 
the evident need throughout the country for reliable informa 
Each office has a staff 
The duty of these employees is t 


tion on the many uses of concrete. 
of field representatives. 
call upon public officials, engineers, contractors, and civic 
organizations at frequent intervals. They are supplied with 
information as to latest building methods and current con 
struction problems and their purpose is to create interest in 
the use of concrete through the service which they give t 
potential consumers. Thus, these field representatives do 
most of the personal, direct promotional and educational 
work of the association and are charged with the responsi- 
bility of of cement in obtaining a high 


issisting consumers 
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quality concrete through giving contractors and builders the 
benefit of their consulting and advisory services. 

In order to handle the immense volume of research, to 
gether with the other work of the association, the principal 
office in Chicago has been departmentized so that various 
phases of educational and research work are handled by 
separate departments interested only in the immediate prob 
lems which they have at hand. 

Thus separate departments cover railway uses of cement, 
concrete houses, manufacture of cement products such as 
blocks, brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc. There are also depart- 
ments conducting work in accident prevention, insurance, 
conservation, advertising, general education and many others. 
The work of these departments is highly specialized. Thus 
the Highway Bureau considers strictly highway problems 
and consults and advises with those interested in road and 
street improvements both in actual construction and in pro- 
ject. It suggests or recommends effective means of using 
concrete in highway work and is constantly in search of im- 
proved methods of road making. The Structural Bureau 
renders consulting service to engineers, contractors, archi- 
tects and others by offering the results of the Association 
research in the use of concrete in building. Other depart- 
ments do much the same thing in other lines of endeavor. 

In co-operation with the Lewis Institute in Chicago, the 
Association maintains a laboratory. There are about 40 
employees engaged in this project which is known as the 
Portland Cement Association Research Laboratory. Thou- 
sands of tests are made in this laboratory annually to deter- 
mine the properties of concrete at ages ranging from 24 
hours to 5 years. The work of this purely research in- 
stitution has undoubtedly paid for its establishment many 
times over. Many of the principles discovered in this work 
have secured universal recognition and are now in general 
use. In fact prominent engineers and contractors have come 
to rely upon the frequent bulletins given out by the labora 
tory and to use them as guides in construction and inspec 
tion. All of the important findings of the laboratory, and 
they are many, are published in bulletin form and distributed 


free to interested persons. 


Advertising Campaign 

The association also has published more than 240 other 
books and pamphlets featuring the correct use of cement and 
concrete. These enjoy a wide “stribution running into 
several millions of copies annually. 

Not the least important activity of the Association has 
been its extensive use of advertising in an effort to acquaint 
the general public with the value of the product of the 
industry, and the correct uses of concrete. The Association 
has spent an annual appropriation of approximately $500,000 
for several years in this work. The bulk of this has been 
in the form of newspaper advertising, although a large list 
of trade, class and technical publications have also carried 
it. As many as 5,100 newspapers have been used at one 
time in this important campaign and their use has covered 
a period of several months. 

All of the work of the association in perfecting and de- 
veloping uses for concrete is available to anyone interested 
without charge. Its booklets are distributed free and anyone 
interested in concrete may consult with its staff of experts 
without cost or obligation. Its service to the builder and 
contractor can hardly be estimated in terms of money. 

The expense of this work is borne by the members of the 
Association. That the expense of handling so important an 
enterprise must be considerable is evident from a brief 
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description of its activities. In preparing this article an 
effort has been made to ascertain from members in and 
about New York how the return from association mem- 
bership is judged as compared with the not inconsiderable 
cost of membership. In every instance, the answer has 
been that the association returned more to the members 
than it cost them. Several were enthusiastic in stating 
that it had more than proved its value. One or two in- 
sisted that its activities could not be expanded too greatly 
and that the expense of the work was only a small fraction 
of the actual value of what was being done. 

That the association is a growing and progressive one 
is evidenced by the fact that the principal office has now 
outgrown its quarters which have been in the Conway 
Building, in Chicago. To solve this problem, the members 
have agreed to construct a building at Grand avenue and 
Dearborn street which shall house the activities of the 
association when it is completed. To demonstrate its faith 
in the work which it has done, the building was started 
last Autumn and its concrete construction has been carried 
on through the winter. Many of the principles developed 
in the laboratory of the association have been used in the 
new project and the association believes that many tests 
under actual construction conditions which are being made 
on the new building will be of interest and value to en- 
gineers, architects and contractors throughout the country. 

Admittedly, the work of the association has tended to 
tremendously increase the production of Portland cement. 
In fact, the association and its members frankly admit 
that one of its purposes is to increase the use of the 
product by affording new outlets and increasing its use 
in the more familiar ways. The Geological Survey re- 
ports readily disclose that manufacture of the product has 
been greatly stimulated in recent years and it is not too 
much to believe that the association has played an im- 
portant part in this expansion. At the same time, the 
Association does not take any part in the production or 
sale of cement nor does it enter at all into the commercial 
aspects of the business. It is interested only in seeing that 
cement is used correctly and in as many ways as practicable. 
Its success in accomplishing its object is evidenced not 
only by its own phenomenal growth, both in size and 
importance, but also by the prosperity and progress of the 
industry which it serves. 

The Association Platform 


sriefly the following is a definition of the functions of 
the association: 

1. Its aim is to increase the knowledge, utility and 
use of Portland cement through public education, 
scientific investigation, and associated promotion. 

2. It “sells” the idea “Concrete for Permanence”; 
in other words, the use of cement, but not the com- 
modity. Therefore it is not concerned in the brand of 
cement used. 

3. It performs only such functions as cannot as 
well, if at all, be performed by its members individually. 

4. It undertakes only such activities as are for the 
common good and whose benefits when taken ad- 
vantage of, accrue alike to all contributing members. 
5. Its conduct is jealously guarded and made to 

coniorm scrupulously in all respects to the highest 

concept of commercial morality and the strictest. in- 
terpretation of the laws of the land. 

A new association for the soap industry, should it ever 
be formed, could hardly be carried to so great lengths in 
research on the distributive end. <A strictly research as- 
sociation such as that just described would undoubtedly 
be of benefit to the soap manufacturers. Possibly a more 
nearly commercial association, such as will be described in 
a forthcoming issue of THe AMERICAN PerrumMerR & Es- 
SENTIAL Ort Review would be more along the lines of 
solving the problems of the soaper. A combination of the 
two sorts, which would fully cover his problems could 
easily be worked out. 

_In any event, the work of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion has gone a long way toward many of the largest 
problems of that industry. That it was. badly needed is 
shown by its development during the 24 years of its ex- 
istence. The word of the cement manufacturer is sufficient 
to prove that its existence more than justifies its costs. 
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THE QUESTION OF SOAP IN DENTIFRICES* 


By HERMAN BRODY, D.M.D., Springfield, Mass. 


{[Ep. Norte: 
appeared in our 
While this 


dental profession, speaks in terms best understood by den 


Several years ago considerable discussion 


columns with reference to this subject 


paper, which was written primarily for the 


tists in the introductory portion particularly, it contains 


information in which the soap manufacturer will be in- 


terested. It directs the attention of anyone engaged in the 
soap-making industry to a use for soap not thought of by 
most soap manufacturers. The views on certain properties 
of soap by one not employed in the industry are presented. 
It is refreshing at times to step out of our daily tasks, get 
away some distance and view the product and plant we 
are interested in from a new angle. A paper such as 
this does just that for us. Papers by those not directly 
concerned in soap ‘manufacture are quite rare, to say the 
least, so we take the opportunity to republish this article 
with avidity. 

The use of dental preparations is on the increase. The 
value of soap in such products is conceded by most authori- 
ties in spite of much propaginda trying to discredit the 
use of soap in dentifrices. We have no idea of the 
amount of soap thus consumed, but are quite sure that if 
the actual figures were known many would be astounded 
at its volume. Soap manufacturers are interested in any 
field which will increase the use of soap. More emphasis 
upon the efficacy of soap as a cleanser for the teeth and 
the prevention of dental caries would reflect itself in in- 
creased soap consumption in dental creams which are the 
most popular. This, while a selfish one, is another reason 
many soap manufacturers should be interested in such a 
paper as this. | 


Dr. Brody’s Paper 


Although the prevention of dental caries is the coveted 
goal of modern dentistry, it must be acknowledged that 
we are still far from its attainment. There is yet much 
that remains unknown in the prophylactic treatment of the 
teeth which is certainly worthy of special research work. 
If we knew the pa‘hology of dental caries thoroughly, we 
should not only check its excessive ravages but also pre 
vent its very appearance. We often have cases in pri 
vate practice where, notwithstanding the utmost care, the 
teeth decay, and we also often meet patients who never 
use a toothbrush who have comparatively few 
teeth. Such occurrences are indeed 
scientious dentist. 


decayed 
baffling to the con- 
But our failure to eradicate dental caries completely 
should afford no vccasion for despair. Instead of impa- 
tiently waiting for specifics, we can accomplish much by 
urging the importance of mouth hygiene which, it must be 
granted, will not prevent caries altogether, but will pre- 
vent its appearance in places (particularly those accessible 
to the toothbrush) which otherwise would not have es- 
caped its ravages. 


Methcds Used in Combating Dental Caries 


It was the late Dr. Miller who advanced the chemico- 
parasitic theory as the pathological basis of the etiology of 
dental caries. Miller believed that micro-organisms of the 
mouth acted upon carbohydrate food material to form lactic 
and other acids by a process of fermentation, and that 
these acids molecularly attacked the enamel of teeth caus- 
ing decalcification. Miller’s theory of dental decay has 
gained universal acceptance, and up to the present time, 
forty years since its introduction, has not been contro- 
verted. 


Since the acceptance of Miller’s theory, several methods 


_— 


*From the Dental Cosmos, Vol. 67, (1925), No. 10, p. 948. 


been 


dentifrices 


have introduced to combat 


were introduced to 


dental caries. Antiseptic 
eliminate the oral bacterial 
flora which were believed to be responsible for the forma 
tion of lactic and other acids by their action on residual 


carbohydrate food particles. Later, strongly alkaline denti- 


frices were put on the market, and it was thought that 
their use would neutralize the formation of such acids. 
Then some dentifrices were purposely made acidic. It 


was declared that the alkalinity and flow of saliva were 
stimulated by their use and that this increase of alkalinity 
was capable of more readily neutralizing the acids found 
in the mouth. But have antiseptic dentifrices, strongly 
alkaline dentifrices or acid dentifrices noticeably reduced 
the incidence of dental caries? 


Failure of Antiseptic, Strongly Alkaline or 
Dentifrices to Prevent Dental Decay’ 


Acid 


The mouth, with its numerous folds and nooks; the dental 
arches, with their frequent irregularities, and the teeth 
themselves, with their pits, crevices, f grooves and 
sulci, offer great obstacles to the action of antiseptics and 
favor both the lodgment of food and the development of 
bacteria. 

Assuming that the mouth could be 
should find that such sterilization could be accomiplished 
only with the greatest difficulty. This is because anti- 
septics are not held in the mouth long enough to accom- 
plish this; usually, in rinsing the mou-h, the solution ré- 
mains from a few seconds to a minute in connection with 
the mucous membrane and teeth. Then, too, many of the 
powerful antiseptics which are potent enough to devitalize 
pathogenic bacteria are injurious to the teeth, soft tissues 
and general health. effective antiseptics cannot be 
used in the mouth because they very disagree- 
able taste and smell. Even if it were possible to destroy 
the oral bacterial flora, it is quite doubtful if this could 
be done without the destruction of the salivary ferments 
which serve a useful purpose in the process of digestion. 
Moreover, if the mouth could be rendered sterile with the 
greatest safety by the use of antiseptics, it would remain 
so very temporarily, as bacteria would soon gain entrance 
through the air, food and drink. There are no merits in 
the use of even strongly antiseptic dentifrices or mouth- 
washes, as their effects are of a few minutes’ duration, 
and their routine use, tor the sole purpose of preventing 
decay, must be given up. 


TOSSe, 


rendered sterile, we 


Some 


posse sS a 


As has been previously stated, alkaline preparations were 
introduced for the avowed purpose of neutralizing lactic 
and other which formed and accumulated in the 
mouth. Unfortunately, the conditions in the mouth offer 
similar obstacles to the action of alkaline dentifrices and 
mouthwashes as they do to antiseptic preparations. The 
icids in the mouth cannot be completely neutralized by 
the introduction of even strongly alkaline dentifrices or 
mouthwashes because these are not held in the mouth suf- 
ficiently long, and when they do come in contact with acids, 
they are in too dilute form to accomplish their purpose. 
Then, also, there are places in every mouth which will 
remain untouched even by the most thorough application 
of alkaline solutions. 

Manufacturers of certain acid dentifrices make the claim 
that their preparations produce a beneficial effect in the 
mouth by increasing the alkalinity of the saliva, making 
the flow more copious, increasing the pytalin index, et 
cetera. They further claim that soap, precipitated chalk 
and other mild alkalies in a dentifrice depress the flow and 
alkalinity of the saliva and actually favor the inception 
and progress of dental decay. Such claims have been con- 
clusively proved to be fallacious by the investigations of 
Carlson and McKinstry, McClelland, Chillingworth and 
3unzell. 


Carlson and McKinstry’? found that “mouth acidity or 
alkalinity cannot be controlled by any induced substance 


acids 








eres setae 
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regardless of its original strength or H and OH ion con- 
centration.” 

McClelland® also found that: “Dentifrices, either acid or 
alkaline, do not change the reaction of the saliva other 
than very slightly and then only while some of the denti- 
frice is present in the mouth.” “Acid dentifrices do not 
modify the reaction of the saliva to a greater degree than 
alkaline dentifrices and vice versa.” 

Chillingworth* found that “acid stimulation is not fol- 
lowed by marked increase in oral alkalinity.” 

After thorough experimentation Bunzell® came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) No prolonged increase in the 
flow of saliva is induced by the use of any of twelve 
well-known dentifrices on the market, some alkaline (com- 
prising soap-containing dentifrices) and some acid (soap- 
less). (2) There is a temporary increase in flow imme- 
diately following such use, but this is in all cases of short 
duration, rarely over ten or fifteen minutes. (3) No de- 
pressing effect results from the use of dentifrices contain- 
ing soap and chalk such as is ascribed to them by certain 
manufacturers of acid dentifrices.” 

Referring to the claim that acid dentifrices increase the 
ptyalin content of the saliva, McClelland’ found that “an 
acid or an alkaline dentifrice does not increase the ptyalin 
content of the saliva.” 


Importance of Mechanical Cleansing of the Teeth 


We are therefore induced to conclude, in the light of 
our present knowledge oi dental caries, that the chief thing 
in its prevention simmers down to the daily, thorough and 
systematic cleansing of the teeth by means of the tooth- 
brush, dental floss and a mild, pure, neutral or slightly 
alkaline dentifrice. Such procedures will materially assist 
in reducing the retention and stagnation of fermentable 
carbohydrates, which cause the formation of acids by the 
action of micro-organisms. This being accomplished, the 
bacteria will have little or no culture media upon which 
to thrive and their numbers can be approximately reduced 
50 per cent. 

If sufficient time is used, a toothbrush and plain water 
will suffice to cleanse the teeth. It is advisable, however, 
to create some additional friction by using some kind of 
dentifrice. 

Dentifrices are quite useful in mouth hygiene provided 
they are pure, mild, neutral or slightly alkaline. Accord- 
ing to Prinz,’ “A good preparation must be non-caustic, 
non-decalcifying (mechanical or chemical), and _ non- 
poisonous. It must not inhibit the secretion of the saliva; 
it must not perceptibly alter the reaction of the saliva; it 
must not destroy the ferments of saliva. It must possess 
sufficient cleansing action combined with a good taste and 
odor.” An agreeable flavor makes the cleansing of the 
teeth a pleasant procedure. Many children and not a few 
adults can be induced to take better care of their teeth 
if a pleasant tasting oral preparation is used. 


Soap in Dentifrices 


All good dentifrices should contain soap. Soap, apart 
from its value as a cleansing agent, has antiseptic prop- 
erties which should not be disregarded. It dissolves the 
fatty substances without attacking the teeth and it further 
more lubricates the bristles of the toothbrush, allowing 
them to penetrate into the interproximal spaces more easily. 


What is soap? Soap embraces all those compounds 
which result from the reaction of salifiable bases with fats 
and oils. There are two official soaps; one is a soda soap, 
made with olive oil (castile soap); the other, a potassium 


soap (soft soap). 

The odor of soap is peculiar and its taste is slightly 
alkaline. It is soluble in water; more readily in hot water 
than in cold water. Its aqueous solution is alkaline to lit 
mus. It is a laxative, antacid, antiseptic and detergent 
The efficiency of soap as a detergent depends upon its 
hydrolytic decomposition when in solution, whereby alkali 
is liberated which saponifies and emulsifies grease and fatty 
substances, rendering them readily removable in the cleans 
ing process. In the entire realm of materia medica there 
is not a single agent which is so useful as an ingredient 
of a dentifrice as a pure, mild and neutral soap. 

However, soaps must be used very sparingly in denti- 
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frices, as Prinz’ advises. He writes: ‘Many of the com- 
mercial preparations, especially toothpastes and, naturally, 
toothsoaps, contain by far too large quantities of soap. 
ur If used in concentrated form, they have a ten- 
dency of lowering the resistance of the mucous linings of 
the oral cavity by maceration.” 

Prinz, Buckley, Long, Fones, Coleman and Marshall 
highly extol the use of soap as an ingredient of dentifrices, 
but they all seem to differ as to the amount that should 
enter into their composition. 

A good tooth preparation, according to Prinz, should not 
contain more than 2 or 3 per cent of the best quality of 
castile soap. 

Buckley” writes: “White castile soap is chiefly used in 
dental practice as a constituent of dentifrices, toothpowders 
and toothpastes. The preparation should not contain more 
than about 25 per cent; for, in greater quantities, too 
much suds is formed by its employment.” (In ‘this con- 
nection, the author cannot agree with Buckley. Too much 
soap in a dentifrice will certainly and readily dissolve the 
epithelial cells of the mucous membrane, and this is much 
more objectionable than the formation of too much suds.) 
However, in the fourth edition of his textbook on Materia 
Medica, Buckley reduces the amount that a dentifrice 
should contain to 15 per cent, which is much better and 
safer. 

Long* writes: “Soap is alkaline and somewhat anti- 
septic, possessing detergent qualities to a marked degree. 
Its chief dental use is in dentifrices, where, in powdered 
form, it may be mixed with any other agent in common 
use. As soap is irritating to the mucous membrane, unless 
well diluted, the mixture should not contain more than 25 
or 30 per cent.” 

ones” writes: “The most important ingredient in a 
dentifrice is soap.” Although he does not state the exact 
amount a dentifrice should contain, he publishes the formula 
of one which would contain about 20 per cent. 

Marshall” writes: ‘“AIl good dentifrices should contain 
a sufficient amount of the best quality of castile soap to 
gain the advantage of its dissolving action upon fatty sub- 
sances.” He also does not state the exact amount of soap 
a dentifrice should contain, but he publishes the formula 
of one which would contain about 9.5 per cent. 

Coleman,“ in his textbook on “Materia Medica,” writes 
as follows: “Hard soap (Sapo durus), sodium oleate, 
forms the best alkaline medium in a toothpowder and 
greatly assists in the cleansing process by its solvent action 
on mucus and epithelial debris. It should form a quarter 
by weight of the total prescription or may be used alone.” 

The writer bellieves that 25 per cent by weight of soap 
is too large an amount to incorporate in an oral prepara- 
tion because of its dissolving action on the epithelial cells 
f the mucous membrane. Soap used alone as a dentifrice 
is not effective because a mild abrasive, such as calcium 
carbonate, is necessary to use with it to supply the neces- 
sary friction which a toothbrush alone would not provide. 

Coleman further writes: “If used alone, castile soap 
(Sapo Hispaniensis) made with olive oil has a less un- 
pleasant taste than most other soaps, but if forming a part 
of the prescription hard soap may be employed.” 

It is thought by the writer that a good oral preparation 
should contain about 10 per cent but not over 15 per cent 
f soap. While the very best grade of white castile soap 
is preferable, any high grade of vegetable soap, such as 
cocoanut oil soap, for example, may be used. 


Soap and Calcium Carbonate 


As has been previously stated, soap used alone as a denti- 
frice is not effective. In order to properly and thoroughly 
cleanse the fossz, sulci and grooves of the teeth, a slight 
abrasive is necessary for the purpose of creating some addi- 
tional friction which a toothbrush alone would not provide. 
\ slight abrasive is quite helpful in aiding the toothbrush 
in loosening and removing the food debris, precipitated 
mucin, etc., after they have been emulsified by the soap. 

A high grade of finely bolted precipitated chalk is rec- 
ommendable as a base of toothpowders and pastes. Pre- 
cipitated chalk is said to have a relative hardness from 
3 to 3.5, which is softer than enamel, which, in turn, has a 
relative hardness of 4.0 to 5.0. 
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The wasting away of tooth tissues, usually known as 
ibrasion,” is largely the result of the daily use of den 
tifrices which contain harsh abrasive substances. 

\fter much experimental work, Miller’ wrote as _fol- 
lows: “With some of the much-extolled preparations on 
the market, it is quite easy, by applying the brush as nearly 
is possible in the same manner as it would be used in the 
mouth, to cut the tooth half through, exposing the pulp, 
inside of two hours. Of the dentifrices examined 
1 considerable number cut the teeth rapidly; while nearly 
all others cut the teeth to some extent—least of all that | 
examined, one which consists almost wholly of sodium 
bicarbonate.” 

Some of the highly advertised toothpastes on the market 
have for their base calcium phosphate. This abrasive is 
much harder than calcium carbonate and approaches the 
hardness of the enamel of teeth. While precipitated cal- 
cium phosphate is often employed as a vehicle for making 
pastes used in capping pulps and filling root canals, it can 
not be recommended, because of its harshness, as a base 
for dentifrices. In order to render the abrasive action of 
calcium phosphate less severe, one manufacturer of denti- 
frices adds anhydrous calcium sulphate, which is quite soft, 
in order that the base of their preparation will be equal 
to a polishing substance having a hardness from 2.85 to 
3.35. Even mitigated calcium phosphate is quite harsh on 
teeth because of the fact that this substance consists of 
masses of fine crystals of calcium phosphate, which, al- 
though they are less numerous, are very sharp and suf 
ficiently gritty to cause abrasion of the thin enamel sur 
faces, especially at the necks of teeth. 


Conclusions 

1. The daily cleansing of the teeth is one of the most 
important procedures in dental prophylaxis. If the teeth 
are carefully brushed with a mild dentifrice, fermentation 
around them is almost entirely prevented 

2. The sole purpose of a dentifrice is to assist in the 
mechanical cleansing of the teeth. 

3. Strongly antiseptic or alkaline dentifrices are prac 
tically of no value in preventing decay. 

4. All good dentifrices should contain a proper amount 
of soap, as it is one of the best cleansers known in medi 
cine. It is antacid, antiseptic and emulsifying. 

5. When pure soap is used as an ingredient of a denti 
frice, and in proper amounts, it does not injure the teeth 
mucous membrane or general health. 

6. The claim that soap-containing dentifrices have de 
pressing influences upon the flow of saliva has been proved 
to he false. The claim that the use of an acid dentifrice is 
followed by a marked increase in oral alkalinity has also 
been proved to be false. 

7. In cleansing the teeth by artificial means, i.¢., tooth 
brush, dentifrice, dental floss, we are not justified in as 
suming the slightest risk. Pure, mild, neutral or mildly 
alkaline dentifrices should always be preferred to acid denti 
frices, which usually contain harsh abrasives such as cal 
cium phosphate. 
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FEATURES OF SOAP MATERIAL MARKET 


(Continued from Next Page) 


throughout the month. There was no real break in values 


and none is anticipated this season However, it is be- 


coming increasingly apparent that some readjustment must 
be made to take care of the increased production of caustic 
soda due to the increased demand for chlorine and bleaching 
on caustic has been the rule 


powder. Shading of the price 


recently, rather than the exception. There has not been 


so much of it in and around New York but in outside dis- 
tricts some fairly severe cuts have been made even on con- 


tract inquiries. The average sales price of caustic soda 
on contract—supposed to be $3.10 per 100 pounds—is prob- 
ably under $3 per 100 pounds. At the same time, this 
differential is not being made up on chlorine sales. Un- 
doubtedly, a readjustment of the levels will be made with a 
heavier burden on chlorine and an open reduction on 
caustic but this will probably not take place until new 
contracts are being considered next fall. Other chemicals 
have been quiet and firm. Foreign goods are generally 
firmer for shipment but unchanged in the spot market. 
Buyers have taken on moderate supplies but the whole 
market has been rather quiet during the month under review. 


Other Soap Materials 


Not much has happened under this heading during the 
month. In general, oils have been quite steady at about un- 
changed levels. Glycerine is a little lower owing to curtail- 
ment in the demand for goods of all grades. Refiners 
dropped chemically pure about the first of the month. Naval 
stores have been rather unsettled owing to a sharp falling 
off in the export demand. Buying of rosin abroad has 
been lighter. Domestic sales are about normal. Prices are 
lower but not as sharply as they might have been. They 
have been sustained to some extent by unfavorable weather 
in the South which has delayed the arrival of rosin at the 
ports and has kept stocks down, just at the time when they 
should have risen very sharply. 


Another Fruit Soap Protest Upheld 


No. 51103. Tomet Soar.—Protest 123131-G of Gimbel 
Bros. (New York).—The appraiser reports that the mer 
chandise consists of perfumed soap, wax covered, in the 
form of artificial fruits. It was classified at 60 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1419, tariff act of 1922, and is 
claimed dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph &2. 

Opinion by McClelland, G. A. On the amended report 
of the appraiser the soap in question was held dutiable under 
paragraph 82 as claimed. Shallus 7. United States (13 Ct. 
Cust. Appls T. D. 40937) followed 


Chinese Soap Manufacturers Organize 


Chinese soap factories in Shanghai have recently organ 
ized the Soap Manufacturers’ Association with a view to 
making improvements in soap manufacture and extending 
distribution. The association has its office at 62 Siking 
Road, Shanghai 


Features to Be Found on Other Pages 


Readers of the Soap Section usually will find items of 
interest in our Trade Notes, as well as in Patents and 
Trade-Marks and Washington and Foreign Correspondence 


wy. P, 


BUCKLEY “Modern Dental Materia Medica, Pharmacology 
ind Therapeutics.’ 3 


Third editior 1 38 


Materia 


Eu H LONG “Dental Medica, Therapeutics and 
Prescription Writing.” Fourth edition, f 117 
12 ALFRED (. FONES “Mouth Hygiene,” p. 354 
J. S. Marsuatt “Principles and Practice of Operative 


Dentistry.”” Fifth edition, p. 19 
144 FRANK COLEMAN “Materia Medica for Dentists.” 
p. 246-7. 
IW. D. MILLER 
of Tooth Tissue Variously Designated as Erosion, Abrasion, Chemical 
\brasion, 


1907 


Fifth edition, 
“Experiments and Observations on the Wasting 
Dental Cosmes 


Denudation. etc.’ January and February 
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SOAP MATERIALS 
Tallow and Grease 
Tallow, New York, Special 9'%4c. Edible, New 
103gc. Yellow grease, New York, 8%c White 
New York, 9c 
Rosin, New York, 


York, 


grease, 
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Starch Pearl, per 100 Ibs 
Starch, Powered, per 100 Ibs 
Stearic acid, single pressed, per Ib. 
Stearic acid, double pressed, per Ib 
Stearic acid, triple pressed, per Ib 
Glycerine, C. P., per Ib. 

dynamite Soe ; SiN iar 
Soap lye, crude 80 per cent, loose, per Ib. 
Saponification, per Ib 


1926. 
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OILS 


A2Y@ 
114%@ 


Cocoanut, edible, per Ib. 

Cocoanut, Ceylon, Dom., per Ib 
Palm, Lagos, per lb. 0834 (a 
Palm, Niger, per lb. = 08144 
Palm, Kernel, per Ib saith ; 10 @ 
Cotton, crude, per Ib., f. 0. b., mill 1044 
Cotton, refined, per lb., New York 124%@ 
Soya Bean, per Ib. 134€a 
Corn, crude, per lb. 114@ 
Castor, No. 1, per Ib sect ats ere ie 
Castor, No. 3, per Ib. 12%@ 
Peanut, crude, per Ib. piefos 124%4@ 
Peanut, refined, per Ib. ... 16 @ 
Olive, denatured, per gal. .... ; ; 20 
Olive Foots, prime green, per Ib 84a 


Chemicals 


3.10 (a 
138 @ 


3.20 
1.45 


07% 


Soda, Caustic, 76 per cent, per 100 Ibs 

Soda Ash, 58 per cent, per 100 Ibs 

Potash, Caustic, 88792 per cent, per Ib., 
N. Y. : 

Potash, Carbonate 80@85 per cent, per Ib., 
N. Y. ia 

Salt, Common, fine per ton 

Sulphuric acid, 60 degrees, per ton 

Sulphuric acid, 66 degrees, per ton 

Borax, crystals, per lb. 

3orax, granular, per lb. 

Zinc oxide, American, lead free, 
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